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The Outlook 


PEACE AND A NAVAL 
HOLIDAY 
ONGRESS has passed and the 
C President has signed a resolution 
declaring that the state of war 
with Germany is at an end. This reso- 
lution is designed to protect as far as 
possible the rights which the American 
Government would have received as a 
signatory to the full Treaty of Versailles. 

The passage of this resolution brings 
to an end the extraordinary war powers 
conferred upon the President. These 
powers included the right to prescribe 
regulations for the treatment of all 
alien enemies over fourteen years of age, 
to utilize the Public Health Service as 
the President deemed best for the pro- 
motion of the public interest, to demand 
preference for the transportation of 
troops and the material of war, to ac- 
cept the assistance offered by the Red 
Cross, to place orders for any required 
product or material or to take over the 
plants of such concerns as refused to 
comply with the Government’s orders, 
and to limit by proclamation the right 
to publish news concerning places in 
which material for the use of the Army 
or Navy was being prepared. Tech- 
nically with the passage of the Knox- 
Porter resolution there also comes to an 
end war-time prohibition. The coming 
into force of National prohibition, how- 
ever, made this particular war power 
superfluous. 

The Constitutionality of the peace 
resolution has been attacked by many 
critics of the course of Congress. A 
letter published elsewhere in this is- 
sue sums up some of the objections to 
the course which Congress has adopted. 
The resolution itself was passed by an 
overwhelming majority of Congress, so 
it appears that doubts as to the legality 
of this method of ending the technical 
state of war have not been considered as 
at all conclusive by the members of our 
National Legislature. Of course the 
only way in which the question of the 
Constitutionality of the resolution can 
be finally settled is by bringing the mat- 
ter before the Supreme Court. 

The Knox-Porter resolution, while 
technically ending the state of war with 
the Central Powers, leaves to us, of 
course, many questions still unsettled. 
It does not supplant the need of nego- 
tiating a treaty with Germany for the 
restoration of normal relations. 

Congress shortly before the passage of 
the Knox-Porter resolution adopted an- 
other resolution, calling upon the Presi- 
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dent to negotiate with Japan and Great 
Britain for the reduction of naval arma- 
ment. It is suggested that this be done 
by progressive decrease of naval budgets 
over a period of years. The resolution 
was couched in general terms and af- 
fords to other nations a striking recog- 

















Wide World Photos 
SEAPLANES OF THE ATLANTIC FLEET 
SINKING GERMAN U-BOATS 


The photograph shows a direct hit from 
American naval seaplanes on the German 
Submarine 117 


nition of public sentiment in America. 
The Borah resolution was not put for- 
ward in the spirit of pacifism, but in the 
spirit of intelligent international co- 
operation. 


BOMBS AND BATTLESHIPS 
HE Army and Navy are putting the 
German warships assigned to the 
United States, and certain obsolete 
American battleships, to good use. Off 


the entrance to the Chespeake Bay, a 
few miles from the spot where the bat- 
tle between the Monitor and the Merri- 
mac ushered in a new era in naval war- 
fare, our captured and obsolete warships 
are being destroyed in a series-of scien- 
tific tests which, it is hoped, will cast 
no little light upon the relative powers 
of sea-borne and aerial navies. The 
Iowa and the Alabama are the two 
American ships which will be used in 
the tests. The contributions of the Ger- 
man navy include submarines, destroy- 
ers, the cruiser Frankfort, and the bat- 
tleship Ostfriesland. 

If a civilian could arrange for the de- 
struction of these ships, they would 
doubtless go down in one grand spec- 
tacle somewhere off the shore of Coney 
Island, where cheering thousands could 
watch the pageantry of the naval battle. 
The smaller ships have indeed already 
been sunk by aerial torpedoes and by 
gunfire, but the larger ships will be de- 
stroyed slowly, in order that the effect 
of each bomb and. shell may be noted 
and studied. The tests will result’in no 
dramatic or overwhelming proof that 
the battleship or the airship is the su- 
perior, but it is hoped that technical 
experts will be able to draw from these 
tests far-reaching conclusions as to the 
best methods of protecting battleships 
from aerial attacks and the best methods 
of increasing the power and effectiveness 
of bombs. 


THE NEW TARIFF BILL 


T some respects the tariff measure 
agreed upon by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives is an 
advance on its predecessors. It has 
been probably drafted with greater skill 
than most tariff bills. Part of the 
eredit for this skillful drafting is due 
to the services of the Tariff Commission. 
The Fordney Bill, as it is called from 
the name of the Chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, has, moreover, 
the merit of emphasizing the principle 
of reciprocity. Those who have feared 
that the Republican majority in the 
House desired to build a Chinese wall 
against trade without any reciprocity 
apertures may well be gratified at the 
broad powers which the bill grants to 
the President in making reciprocal 
arrangements for trade advantages. 

A characteristic of the bill which will 
be widely regarded as a great merit is 
its provision for increased protection to 
agriculture. Most protective tariffs in 
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the United States have been designed to 
benefit manufacturing industries. They 
have been framed by Eastern men with 
the needs of the Eastern States chiefly 
in mind. The present bill has been 
framed largely by Western men who 
have made it their first business to con- 
sider the farmer. No protective tariff 
is designed for the relief of the con- 
sumer. Naturally, protective duties 
made to prevent competitors from under- 
selling American farmers are _ not 
planned to make food cheaper; but 
there are people who see in the develop- 
ments of industry during the last gen- 
eration or two the tendency to favor the 
city-dwelling consumer at the expense of 
the tiller of the soil. In the United 
States the protective principle in the 
tariff is so well established that it is 
not likely to be changed. Since that is 
so, it is not unreasonable to apply it to 
agriculture as well as to all other pro- 
ductive occupations. 

In applying the principle of protection 
to certain schedules the bill frankly is 
designed to free us from commercial de- 
pendence upon Germany. In particular 
the schedules relating to dyes and 
chemicals have been framed with a view 
to enabling Americans to build indus- 
tries which may be of very great mili- 
tary value, inasmuch as modern am- 
munition is produced by methods identi- 
cal in some degree with those used in 
manufacturing dyes. There is another 
reason for special protection against 
Germany. Workmen in Germany are 
notoriously underpaid in a depreciated 
currency. We cannot ignore the fact 
‘that if manufacturers in this country 
are to maintain an American standard 
of wages they cannot keep down costs to 
the German level. 

The Fordney Bill, however, has raised 
questions which will call for a long and 
intelligent debate. It is not certain that 
its provisions for appraising imports by 
American values rather than by their 
cost in the countries of their origin is 
wise. These provisions avoid the neces- 
sity for valuing goods in fluctuating and 
depreciated foreign currencies; but they 
may have the effect of inflating dutiable 
values and in leaving to administrators 
a discretion in the fixing of rates which 
will be unfair to importers. 

Another question is whether this 
tariff bill will not erect barriers so high 
as to prevent or discourage the neces- 
sary international trade. It is mani- 
festly impossible for Europe to pay her 
debt to the United States except in real 
wealth. It will be a distinct injury to 
this country to erect a tariff which will 
prevent Europe from paying her debt. 
It is rational to argue for the canceling 
of the debt altogether; but it is not ra- 
tional to hold Europe to the payment of 
the debt and yet make payment imprac- 
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ticable. If the Fordney Bil does that, 
it should be modified in its course 
through Congress. 

This is not the time to take up specific 
schedules, such as those relating to lum- 
ber, oil, and wool—all of these being par- 
ticularly contentious subjects. It will 
take several weeks for any tariff bill to 
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THI LATE CHARLES JOSEPH BONAPARTE 
Formerly Secretary of the Navy and Attorney- 
General 
go through Congress, and there will be 
time to consider these schedules as occa- 
sion demands. 


AN AMERICAN BONAPARTE 
A MAN may be honest and patriotic 
without being much better in pub- 
lic office than a knave. If he lacks in 
wisdom, coyrage, or efficiency, he may 
do as much harm as another man would 
by dishonesty. Self-governing peoples 
are not always fortunate in finding pub- 
lie servants who combine with fidelity 
to their trust the virtues of efficiency, 
honesty, and wisdom. Charles Joseph 
Bonaparte, who died a few days ago at 
the age of seventy, was a public servant 
who was as wise, able, and fearless as 
he was honest. 

During his early years Baltimore, like 
many another American city, suffered 
from political corruption. Mr. Bona- 
parte began his campaign against that 
evil coincidentally with beginning his 
legal career. He was counsel in litiga- 
tion against ballot frauds in 1875, and 
in campaigns which followed on for 
twenty years he was in the front of the 
fight. Early in his career he also fought 


the spoils system and was prominent in 
securing the adoption of the merit sys- 
tem in the Civil Service, municipal 
State, and Federal, as we now know it. 

Mr. Bonaparte was precisely the sort 
of man that Theodore Roosevelt re 
garded as essential for the service of the 
Republic. When he was called by Mr. 
Roosevelt to become the Secretary of the 
Navy, he knew little about ships but 
he knew much about the reform of 
methods in administration which the 
Navy Department needed, and he se- 
cured that reform. Then he became 
Attorney-General and served in that 
eminent office with brilliant success. 

In 1912 Mr. Bonaparte became one of 
the early advocates and leaders of the 
Progressive party. Since that time he 
had been out of a National political 
office, but he continued to be a respected 
leader of public opinion. He served the 
cause of education as one of the over- 
seers of Harvard, of which he was an 
alumnus, and as one of the trustees of 
the Catholic University of America. 

Mr. Bonaparte was a grandson of 
Jerome Bonaparte, a brother of Na- 
poleon the First. It was on his visit 
here that Jerome married Elizabeth 
Patterson, of Baltimore. Their only son 
was Charles Joseph Bonaparte’s father. 


BAPTISTS DEFEND THEIR 
LIBERTIES 

ADDLING and bridling the Baptist de- 
S nomination was the ambitious at- 
tempt of the “Fundamentalists” who 
met a day previous to the sessions of 
the Northern Baptist Convention at Des 
Moines, June 21. Nearly two thousand 
people, mostly ministers, held an en- 
thusiastic conference, in which a new 
creed was presented by Dr. J. C. Massee, 
of Brooklyn, with the exhortation “to 
take it or leave it alone, but not to 
amend it.” Dr. Massee asserted that it 
would have been submitted to the pas- 
tors by mail but for his fear that “seven 
thousand amendments would come in.” 
The creed was adopted by the confer- 
ence by a ten-to-one vote, after vigorous 
objections by some who do not travel all 
the way with the “Fundamentalist” 
leaders. The significant items in the 
creed are a stiff theory of the inspira- 
tion of the Bible and an article on the 
“visible return” of Jesus Christ to this 
earth. The “Fundamentalists” will use 
this creed to test theological professors 
and others; but they were not able to 
impose the creed on the whole denomi- 
nation. The Baptist denomination has 
had eight creeds during its history, 
but even the New Hampshire Confession, 
the last one, is a dead letter in most 
churches. 

A creed for home missionary workers 
has been successfully imposed upon the 
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HAPPY ARE THEY THAT HEAR THEIR DETRACTIONS 
AND CAN PUT THEM TO MENDING 


CARTOONS SELECTED 


(Much Ado About Nothing, IT, 8) 


BY OUTLOOK READERS 











Baer in Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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S/T HOW ABOUT . 
/| THAT “ECONOMY 
\| AND ‘Lower Taxes” 
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NEEDS A PLUMBER AND NEEDS HIM QUICK! 


From Anna H. Sanborn, Girard, Kansas 


Williams in the Indianapolis News 





THEN AND NOW! 


From A. G. Brading, Atlanta, Ga, 


Darling tn the Rpringfield Repubdlican 
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IVE BEEN TRYING, 
TO GET SOMEBODY 
‘TO SEW UP THAT 
HOLE EVER SINCE 
[ CAN REMEMBER, 
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HOORAY! 
From H., M. Fosdick, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THAT HOLE IN ‘THE GOVERNMENT "GHANGE POCKET” 
From W. E. Frissell, Gardner, Mass, 
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denomination by an anonymous rich 
man in California, who gave a million 
and a half for home mission work in the 
West. Tied to his gift was a reversion- 
ary clause, forfeiting the endowment in 
case the workers and officers of the so- 
ciety are not in accord with a creed 
which he attaches to his gift. The gift 
had already been accepted by the Home 
Mission Board before the Convention 
met, but during the Convention the donor 
proposed still stiffer credal limitations 
which had to be accepted by the Con- 
vention. The discussion of the question 
precipitated a tumult. Debate grew 
acrimonious, and in some instances per- 
sonal. The vote was in the proportion 
of three to two in favor of accepting the 
gift with the credal limitations. Hence- 
forth Baptist mission workers in the 
West must believe in the “visible return 
of our Lord.” The liberals, after being 
defeated, forced upon the Convention a 
consideration of future policy. A com- 
mittee of about a hundred Baptist men 
and women, the foremost of the denomi- 
nation, will bring in a recommendation 
to the next Convention on endowments 
that rest upon a credal basis. Many 
other denominations in America refuse 
to accept such endowments. 

In the investigation of the colleges 
and seminaries, the liberals seem to 
have scored a victory. A committee 
authorized at the 1920 Convention was 
appointed to smell out heresy in these 
institutions. The main body of the com- 
mittee brought in a somewhat compro- 
mising report, while a minority report 
was brought in by Mr. Franklin Sweete. 
The minority report was out and out 
liberal. Both reports were received and 
filed without being adopted. A nasty 
fight was in this way avoided. The 
conservatives want the control of these 
institutions turned over from self- 
appointed boards to the denomination 
and a credal measurement of each pro- 
fessor instituted annually. 

Many Baptist ministers chafe under 
the new ecclesiastical authority vested 
in the New World Movement, which last 
year collected in cash over twelve mill- 
ions for Baptist enterprises and which 
has secured pledges for fifty-seven mill- 
ions toward a hundred-million fund. 
However, the vast majority favor limita- 
tions of liberty which may be involved 
in increasing the efficiency of the de- 
nomination. 

The Social Service Committee pro- 
nouneed vigorously against bad dance 
halls and impure movies. The Commit- 
tee on Evangelism was in favor of re- 
newed emphasis on the old mass evan- 
gelism and reported for the past year 
great results through these methods. 
The Committee on Interchurch Relations 
renewed former pronouncements of op- 
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position to “organic unity of the 


Church.” 


THE END OF THE BRITISH 
COAL STRIKE 

FrEk three months of an obviously 

losing industrial war the British 
coal miners have gone back to-work. 
They struck in the belief that they 
would be joined by the railway and 
transportation workers and that the col- 
lapse of industry to ensue would para- 
lyze opposition and force the Govern- 
ment to impose terms on the mine- 
owners. But the two other members of 
the Triple Alliance could not bring 
themselves to the point of throwing the 
country into a chaotic condition. One 
of the great lessons is that a nation- 
wide sympathetie strike of industry is 
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WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court 


too bad to be true. The labor leaders 
will balk at the very enormity of their 
threat. Another lesson is that the coun- 
try is definitely opposed to the nationali- 
zation of its great industries. The 
miners were compelled to explain away 
what looked like an attempt in this 
direction into a plea for pooling of 
wages so far only as to secure the work- 
ers in the less profitable coal mines from 
such a decrease as would give them 
smaller wages than they had before the 
war. 

It is to meet this point that the Gov- 
ernment offered, and Parliament later 
authorized, the sum of $50,000,000 as a 
subsidy to tide over the _ transition 
period, just as our Government was 
obliged to take losses in passing the rail- 
ways back to private control. 

Over a million miners have been en- 
gaged in this hopeless fight and perhaps 
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four times as many wage-earners have 
indirectly been thrown out of work. 
The most hopeful result of the contest 
has been the introduction into the terms 
of the settlement of what Mr. Lloyd 
George called the largest and most 
scientific application of profit sharing 
known in industry. This, however, is 
prospective rather than immediate. A 
standard wage is set—twenty per cent 
above pre-war rates. Then out of the 
net profits the wage-workers are to have 
a certain percentage, rising with the in- 
crease in profits and depending, there- 
fore, on the efficiency of the workers as 
shown in profits. The details seem com- 
plicated, but if both sides have the right 
spirit the plan may, in Mr. Lloyd 
George’s opinion, “create new relations 
between capital and labor, not merely in 
the coal industry, but in all industries.” 


THE NEW CHIEF JUSTICE 


HE service and type of ability looked 
for in every Chief Justice of the 
United States Supreme Court are those 
of leadership as well as legal learning. 
A truly great Chief Justice must not 
merely sit like a single judge in cham- 
bers, pondering legal principles, match- 
ing and contrasting cases in point, and 
writing fair and learned decisions. In 
a way he must lead public knowledge of 
the law and the Constitution. As head 
of our American final court of appeal he 
niust organize its thought, direct its en- 
ergies, inspire it with human rights and 
needs, as well as collect its individual 
opinions as to legal construction. 

Ex-President Taft’s nomination by the 
President met little opposition in the 
Senate, and its confirmation has had 
general approval. The objection that 
Mr. Taft has not lately appeared on the 
bench or at the bar was not convincing; 
his early experience, both in State and 
Federal courts, was extensive, culminat- 
ing in important decisions as to the 
secondary boycott and in cases under 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act and in 
valuable work as Solicitor-General of the 
United States. His experience as Dean 
of the Cincinnati Law School and Pro- 
fessor of Constitutional Law at Yale 
added to his breadth of legal view. 

It is not a disadvantage that for the 
first time a Chief Justice should have 
been President and administrator. Mr. 
Taft’s services in the Philippines during 
the pacification period was admirable; 
so also was the work he did in reorgan- 
izing the Government of Cuba. That as 
President he showed bad judgment in 
executive administration is not incon- 
sistent with his work as an administra- 
tor under a policy determined upon by 
another man as President, for until he 
became President himself Mr. Taft was 
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(C) Keystone 
CYRUS E. WOODS, AMBASSADOR TO SPAIN 


acting as President Roosevelt’s right 
hand. When it came to selecting lead- 
ers and maintaining a firm hand over 
them, Mr. Taft was out of his element. 
In such matters he was as President 
both too good-natured and too inert. 
But his total experience must certainly 
have been a broadening and educating 
influence which will prevent him from 
being a mere “dry-as-dust” hunter of de- 
cisions and exponent of statutes. 

The country will watch with the keen- 
est interest the course of its new Chief 
Justice. It will hope and trust to find 

















‘C) Keystone 
WILLIAM M. COLLIER, NEWLY APPOINTED 
AMBASSADOR TO CHILE 
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in him a really great leader in law and 
legal policy—a man who will bear com- 
parison with Chief Justice Marshall and 
who will lay down the office with the 
consciousness that he has equaled or 
surpassed Chief Justice White’s ability 
as a presiding judge. Judge Taft’s tem- 
perament, ability, and experi give 
reasons for such a hope. It is under- 
stood that he has long looked forward 
to the appointment, and it may well be 
that he has some feeling of regret that 
political ambition swerved him from the 
course which might otherwise have long 
ago made him Chief Justice. He is 
widely recognized as an expounder of 
principles of international law, and has 
been one of the leaders in the movement 
for world comity. 

If it is true, as the New York “Trib- 
une” believes, that Mr. Taft is free “from 
that intellectual dogmatism, akin to the 
vice of theologians, that has led some 
eminent judges to seek to over-systema- 
tize the law—to dehumanize it by 
treating its doctrines as absolute and 
unbending”—then, indeed, he will be a 
leader as well as a judge. 


THREE AMBASSADORS AND 
TWO GOVERNORSHIPS 
RESIDENT HARDING has just named 
three men to ambassadorships. 
They are Charles Beecher Warren, of 
Michigan, to Japan; Cyrus E. Woods, of 
Pennsylvania, to Spain; and William M. 
Collier, President of the George Wash- 
ington University, of Washington, D. C., 
to Chile. 

Administration officials regard the 
Tokyo post as perhaps the most impor- 
tant in the diplomatic service at the 
present time. Among the subjects 
which await the attention of the new 
Ambassador to Japan are the Japanese 
occupation of the Chinese province of 
Shantung and of the Russian Far East- 
ern provinces, the disposition of the 
island of Yap, and of course the prob- 
lems attendant on the California Anti- 
Alien Land Laws. The new Ambassador 
is fifty-one years old and a graduate of 
the University of Michigan. He has 
practiced law in Detroit. In 1896 he 
was associate counsel for the United 
States before the Joint High Commis- 
sion to determine the Bering Sea claims, 
and in 1910 was counsel for the United 
States in the North Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Arbitration before the Hague 
Court. During the war he served on the 
staff of the Judge-Advocate General at 
Washington. He is a member of the 
American Society of International Law, 
and until recently has been a member of 
the Republican National Committee. 

Mr. Woods, who goes to Spain, is 
fifty-nine years old. He is a graduate of 
Lafayette College, has been a member 
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Paul Thompson 
CHARLES B. WARREN, NEW AMBASSADOR 
TO JAPAN 


of the Pennsylvania Senate, and became 
Secretary of the Commonwealth in 1915. 
From 1912 to 1915 he was our Minister 
to Portugal. 

Mr. Collier has also seen diplomatic 
service, having been Minister to Spain 
from 1905 to 1909. He is fifty-three 
years old, a graduate of Hamilton Col- 
lege, a lawyer, a lecturer on interna- 
tional law in the New York Law School 

















(C) Clinedinst 
WALLACE R. FALRINGTON, NEWLY AP- 
POINTED GOVERNOR OF HAWAIT 
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SCOTT C. BONE, THE NEW GOVERNOR OF 


Mr. Bone has his hand upraised. Justice 


left is Senator New; 
and on diplomacy at the George Wash- 
ington University. He was. elected 
President of that University in 1917. 
Among other interesting appointments 
are those of Scott Cardell Bone, of the 
State of Washington, and of Wallace 
Rider Farrington, of Honolulu, to the 
Governorships of Alaska and Hawaii re- 
spectively. Both are newspaper men. 
Mr. Bone, a native of Indiana, after hav- 
ing been connected with Indianapolis 
newspapers, was for seventeen years an 
editor of the Washington “Post,” then 
going to the Washington “Herald,” and 
finally to the Seattle “Intelligencer.” 
Mr. Farrington, a native of Maine, be- 
gan his newspaper work on the Bangor 
“News,” going thence to the Kennebec 
“Journal” at Augusta and the Rockland 
“Star.” He then became managing edi- 
tor of the “Pacific Commercial Adver- 
tiser,” President of the Hawaiian “Ga- 
zette” Company, and is now publisher of 
the Honolulu “Star-Bulletin.” Mr. Bone, 
as Chairman of the Alaska Bureau of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, has 
made an extensive visit to Alaska. Mr. 
Farrington has the advantage of long 
residence in Hawaii and knows the in- 
sular problems at first hand. 


THE ANGLO-JAPANESE ALLIANCE 
IKE the previous Imperial Confer- 
L ences, that which is now in session 
at London is a meeting between the 
members of the Home Government and 
the Colonial Premiers. These meetings 
date from 1887. Since then there have 
been seven Conferenees. 
in previous meetings the subjects dis- 
cussed were almost wholly British—such 
as the development of the Empire’s 
cconomie wHity, particularly measures 
«f tariff preferences within the Empire 


ALASKA, TAKING THE OATH OF OFFICE 


McKenna is administering the oath. To the 


to the right is Secretary Fall 


and other measures of finance, taxation, 
transportation, defense, and statistical 
service. 

This year’s meeting is notable because 
of the comparative subordinance of such 
subjects and the predominance of a dis- 
cussion of the Empire’s foreign policy. 
Chief among the problems of that policy 
is the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance. It expires soon. British colo- 
nials are opposed to its renewal in its 
present form, as are most Americans. 
Hence it is significant, we think, that 
the British Government has suggested 
to the Japanese Government a postpone- 
ment of the date for renewal from July 
to October, so as, first, to permit a full 
discussion of the matter in the various 
Dominion Parliaments and their ratifi- 
cation of any proposal from the Home 
Government, which the Dominion Prime 
Ministers, now at London, have no 
power to give; and, second, to afford an 
opportunity to consult the United States. 
The Japanese Government, it is under- 
stood, has agreed to this, perhaps with 
the hope that, through the connecting 
link of the British Empire, acting as a 
unified whole, the United States and 
Japan may be brought into greater har- 
mony. 

In any case, we may be sure of the 
British Government’s desire to preserve 
so far as may be (in the words of Mr. 
Lloyd George, the British Premier, in 
opening the Imperial Conference) “that 
well-tried friendship which has stood us 
both in good stead,” and to apply it to 
the solution of all questions in the Far 
East, “where Japan has special interests, 
and where we ourselves, like the United 
States, desire equal opportunities and 
the open door.’ The Premier contin- 


ued: “There is no quarter of the world 
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where we desire more greatly to main- 
tain peace and fair play for all nations 
and to avoid competition of armaments 
than in the Pacific and in the Far East. 
Our Alliance with Japan has been a 
valuable factor in that direction in the 
past. We have found Japan a faithful 
ally who rendered us valuable assistance 
in an hour of serious and very critical 
need.” 

As to America, the Prime Minister’s 
words were no less weighty: “We are 
ready to discuss with American states- 
men any proposal for the limitation of 
armaments which they wish to set out, 
and we can undertake that no such over- 
tures will find lack of willingness on 
our part to meet them. 


THE OPIUM EVIL 
ESPITE all that has been attained by 
the opium reform in the Far East, 
the evil is still with us. 

The opium-raising countries at present 
are Turkey, Persia, India, and also 
China under those local governors who 
defy the Government. 

One of the tasks at the present meet- 
ing of the Council of the League of 
Nations at Geneva is to take action on 
the report of its Advisory Committee 
concerning the opium evil. For the opium 
question to-day affects, not only the 
world’s physical and moral well-being, 
but also its international relations. 

A curious feature of the situation as 
it has developed at Geneva is the fact 
that, while Sir John Jordan (former 
British Minister to Peking and one of 
the expert Advisers to the Advisory 
Committee) insists that the League of 
Nations has authority to deal with the 
opium evil at its base, and should do 
so, the British India Office is trying to 
induce the Committee not to endanger 
the Indian opium trade. Sir John Jor- 
dan maintains, as does another expert 
Adviser to the Committee, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton Wright, of Washington, D. C., that 
the opium abuses will continue just as 
long as India and other opium-producing 
countries are allowed to cultivate the 
poppy beyond medicinal needs. 

The second aim of these Advisers, as 
Mrs. Wright informs us, is the abolition 
of the opium monopolies in the Far 
East. The Advisers assert it to be a 
false principle that the welfare of any 
community can be based on physical and 
moral degradation. This is, as they 
well declare, an untenable theory of 
taxation. Hence, they add, the opium- 
producing countries must determine as 
soon as possible upon some other sub- 
stitute for raising revenue. As a mat- 
ter of fact, when the cultivation of the 
poppy is restricted to its medicinal 
needs, the price must automatically 
ascend; thus opium may still remain a» 
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item of revenue in the Far East, but 
based on a legitimate need rather than 
on its power of corruption. 


ARE THE PEOPLE LOS- 


ING THEIR RELIGION? 


LSEWHERE we print two contri- 
i butions in answer to the question, 
“Is the Church losing the peo- 
ple?” I am much more interested in 
the question, ‘‘Are the people losing re- 
ligion?” Identifying religion with its 
institutions has been a common blunder. 
When Jesus foretold the destruction of 
the Temple, he was thought to prophesy 
the destruction of religion and to be 
guilty of blasphemy. But the effect of 
breaking the alabaster box was to diffuse 
throughout the then known world the 
fragrance of its contents. When the 
Lutheran Reformation denied the au- 
thority of the Church, the Reformers 
were persecuted as spiritual anarchists. 
They were thought to deny the authority 
of religion. The Quakers were perse- 
cuted in England by the Church because 
ecclesiastics could not understand how 
any one could believe in God who dis- 
believed in the Creed and refused the 
sacraments. Meanwhile the religion of 
doing justly, loving mercy, and walking 
humbly with God has gone on increas- 
ing in power and in variety and richness 
of expression, sometimes by the aid of 
the churches, sometimes in spite of their 
opposition. 

Last month I attended a Conference 
of girls, members of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in a number of 
Eastern colleges. This Conference was 
held at Silver Bay, on Lake George, 
lasted a little over a week, and was at- 
tended by between seven and eight hun- 
dred eager college students. The morn- 
ings were spent in attendance upon 
classes and lectures; the afternoons 
were given to recreation, the evenings 
to addresses. The one theme of this 
Conference was the Christian religion, 
but that religion in the various forms 
of its activity. Among the topics treated 
were the Fundamentals of Christian 
Faith, the Bible, the Character and Per- 
son of Christ, Prayer, the New Industry. 
Every day the sessions were opened by 
a devotional service well attended, and 
on Sunday a large congregation filled 
the auditorium at a preaching service in 
the morning and at a vesper service in 
the evening with a missionary address 
by Miss McKenzie. 

The attendants were of course mainly 
Americans, though fourteen different 
foreign nationalities were represented. 
Al! Protestant denominations were there 
and, I was told, some Roman Catholics 
and one or two Jews. They had all 
traveled at their own charge to get the 
benefit of this post-graduate course in 
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the religion of Jesus Christ. The meet- 
ings were entirely free from emotional 
excitement and from theological contro- 
versy. The spirit of the leaders was not 
critical but constructive and practical. 
One morning was devoted to a ques- 
tionnaire, when every kind of serious 
religious question was cordially wel- 
comed by the leader. The spirit which 
pervaded the entire assembly was one 
of intellectual and spiritual freedom. No 
dogmas were taken for granted. Nor 
was there any appearance, either in the 
public meetings or in the private con- 
versations, of a merely intellectual 
curiosity. The Conference was to be 
followed by other somewhat similar con- 
ferences continuing throughout the sum- 
mer. And I am told that this was but 
one of forty similar Summer Schools of 
Religion, held in various parts of the 
United States from the Lakes to the 
Gulf and from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate. There might easily have been 
twice the number of attendants at this 
particular conference if room could have 
been found for them. As it was, the 
gymnasium had to be converted into a 
dormitory. 

As I looked into the faces of these 
seven or eight hundred eager, joyous, 
serious-minded girls, some of them from 
Japan, China, India, and the Philip- 
pines, as I remembered that this was 
only one of several similar conferences 
to be held in this camp, and that this 
camp was only one of some forty similar 
camps devoted to a like purpose, and 
that thus there would probably he gath- 
ered in this country this summer not 
less than thirty or forty thousand girls 
voluntarily assembling for the study of 
the spiritual life, and at least as many 
more who would have joined them if 
that had been for them possible, and as 
I reflected that these were the future 
mothers of America and that it is the 
mothers and fathers, not the governors 
and legislators, who will make the 
America of the future, the question 
whether the Church is losing the people 
took the second place in my estimation. 

Those who believe that the Church is 
the foundation on which religion is built 
may well ask with anxiety the question, 
“Is the Church losing its power?” I 
believe that man is incurably religious 
and that the churches are instruments 
which he has organized to express and 
promote his religious life. If he finds 
that they do not relieve him of the bur- 
den of his sins and his failures but only 
give him theories of atonement, do not 
endow him with power to live nobly but 
only prove to him that such power was 
given to the saints and martyrs of past 
times, do not make him acquainted with 
God but only give him definitions of 
God, he will leave the churches and 
form some new organizations to take 
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their place. But this is not a result. 
which I anticipate. I believe that the 
churches possess such a measure of 
spiritual life that they will be able to 
create new measures for the needs of 
the new day, and I regard such institu- 
tions as the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation, the Young Women’s Christian 
Association, and the summer confer- 
ences as evidence that the churches 
possess this power. LyMAN ABBOr'. 


WHAT GENERAL 
DAWES MAY DO 


HY is it that a man who finds 
it hard work to lug a pail of 
water a few feet to moisten a 


parched flower-bed will, lacking a caddy, 
blithely carry a bag of golf clubs up and 
down hill all afternoon in the broiling 
sun? It is because the incentive in one 
case is merely a sense of duty, while in 
the other case it is an aroused emotior. 
directed by a keen interest. In most 
cases the problem of getting a difficult 
task done is the difficulty of finding in 
that task an appeal to the emotion di- 
rected toward an interest. It would 
have been inconceivable for the hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who went 
into the war to suffer their hardships 
and to face death if within them there 
was not a motive power—an absorbing 
interest and a sustained feeling. 

To most people the very term budget 
is a destroyer of interest and a damper 
on emotion. How is it possible for the 
ordinary man to divert his interest from 
baseball or business to so arid a subject 
as laying out a plan for public expendi- 
ture? 

And yet General Dawes, the newly ap- 
pointed Director of the Budget, filled 
the auditorium of the Interior Depart- 
ment with an assemblage described in 
a special despatch to the New York 
“Evening Post” as ‘a political mass- 
meeting in Madison Square Garden, a 
college class-room, a football rally, and 
a Salvation Army street-corner gather- 
ing all rolled into one, with just a 
touch of the atmosphere of the old Eden 
Musée.” President Harding, Vice-Presi- 
dent Coolidge, Secretary Hughes, Secre- 
tary Hoover, and the rest of the Admin- 
istration leaders were there on the plat- 
form. There were bureau chiefs, and 
subordinates by the scores and hun- 
dreds. Many were turned away for lack 
of room. And the whole object was to con- 
sider the very commonplace and ordina- 
rily uninteresting subject of economy. 

General Dawes has made Washington, 
temporarily at least, interested in the 
subject of the budget. He has even suc- 
ceeded in putting for the time being the 
budget on the daily newspaper’s front 
page. What he may do before he fin- 
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ishes is to put into the hearts of the 
ordinary citizens of the country the feel- 
ing that something has got to be done 
to prevent waste and to check extrava- 
gance in the Government. We have a 
budget law on the statute-books. The 
enactment of it is likely to occupy the 
place in the record of the present Ad- 
ministration that the enactment of the 
Federal Reserve Law occupies in the 
record of the last Administration. But 
the budget law will achieve its purpose 
fully only if it has behind it the aroused 
and continued interest of the people of 
the country in governmental economy. 


WHEN WE SHALL 
WORRY 


OT long since a New York clergy- 
man carried into his pulpit a copy 


of the New York “Times.” He 
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made the headlines of a single issue of 
that journal the text of his sermon. Little 
of good could he findinthe news. Battle, 
murder, and sudden death, divorce, and 
dishonor seemed to him to be the chief 
items on the news menu of the “Times,” 
a newspaper whose slogan is, “All the 
News That’s Fit to Print.” From this 
text he drew the conclusion that the 
world had fallen upon evil days. It was 
a time for ominous shakings of heads. 
In short, if we may paraphrase our im- 
pression of his attitude, he felt that the 
Republic was bound for a more or less 
canine destiny. 

Except for one fact, this might be the 
logical conclusion to draw from the 
news items in almost any issue of any 
paper. This fact is one which Jeremiahs 
of every generation have been too prone 
to overlook. The trouble is, perhaps, 
that Jeremiahs have seldom had train- 
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ing in journalism, and therefore they de 
not realize that it is the unusual, and 
not the usual, which constitutes news 
with a capital “N.” As has been said by 
an authority, if a dog bites a man, there 
is not much in the incident to interest 
the reporter, but if a man should bite 
a dog—! 

“And the moral of that is” we should 
not really begin to worry over the state 
of society until we begin to observe 
headlines of the following order: 


MARY SMITH MARRIED TWO YEARS 
STILL LOVES HER HUSBAND 


JOHN JONES, 45 TO-DAY 
BOASTS HE NEVER STOLE 
Or ‘ 
MAYOR MERELYWIND SWORN IN 
HAS NOT BEEN MURDERED YET 
When we see such headlines as these, 
we shall begin to lose our sleep o’ nights. 


UNCLE SAM SAVES © 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


ARD times and high taxes are 
made harder and higher by a 
wasteful Government. 

Some years ago the late Senator 
Aldrich said that if he could “run” the 
Government he could save $300,000,000 
a year without lowering governmental 
efficiency. That was before the days of 
billion-dollar Congresses. After noting 
the total appropriations by the Sixty- 
sixth Congress, which ended its sessions 
last March, what far higher amount 
would Mr. Aldrich name now? 

As contributing towards the Aldrich 
economy, at least two-thirds would 
doubtless have come from budget re- 
form; the rest from departmental re- 
organization. 

The enactment of the Budget: Bill and 
the naming of a strong man as Budget 
Director reassure us as to two-thirds of 
any saving now anticipated, because of 
the paring down of extravagance, dupli- 
cation, and wasteful demands on Con- 
gress for appropriations by the execu- 
tive departments and bureaus. The re- 
maining third of the saving may be 
realized by the Administration’s pro- 
gramme concerning the reallocation of 
those departments and bureaus. 


I 


First in the Administration’s pro- 
gramme is saving through the con- 
tinued dismissal of unnecessary em- 
ployees, especially the war workers 


whose employment is no longer needed. 
During the war there were about 117,000 
here; now there are two-thirds as many. 
Even though these releases have long 
been known to be inevitable, they are 
unavoidably attended with some trage- 
dies; for example, I have just learned of 
the case of a widow who, with her chil- 
dren, is absolutely dependent on the 
Government’s salary she has been get- 


ting, and now that salary is to be taken 
away! There are many similar cases. 

Of course many of those dismissed 
will find jobs elsewhere. To this end 
the United States Chamber of Commerce 
and local trade bodies throughout the 
country are co-operating. The Mer- 
chants’ Association of New York City 
has on file the qualifications of experi- 
enced stenographers, typists, clerks, ex- 
aminers, and court reporters from the 
Government Service. It will give infor- 
mation concerning these persons; their 
services can be secured at salaries of 
from $1,000 to $1,400 a year. 


II 


Next in the Administration’s pro- 
gramme is saving in buying supplies. 
In this connection the striking sugges- 
tion has been made that the present 
War and Navy Departments be com- 
bined in one Department of National 
Defense. The present departments have 
a common purpose, and their separation 
means material waste. It means waste 
when they have no chance to compare 
their acts in similar services. It means 
waste when one Department, as I hear, 
bids for material which the other De- 
partment has disposed of at a ridiculous 
price for junk. 

But, whether these departments be 
combined or not, the suggestion calls 
attention to a main cause of waste, 
namely, the lack of one purchasing and 
selling agency and of a common stock- 
room. 

The Administration’s programme, 
therefore, contemplates the _ establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Supply, indepen- 
dent of any executive department. This 
bureau would buy, store, and distribute 
material to the departments and com- 
missions and to thé municipal govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia. Every 


requisition from them would have to be 
accompanied by a certificate, showing 
that an appropriation was available for 
the particular payment. 


III 


The next step is that of both economy 
and efficiency through the grouping of 
agencies, After talking with the Presi- 
dent I discovered that a desire to save 
expenditure was not the only motive of 
the Administration’s programme. Equal- 
ly strong is the wish in reallocating 
bureaus and even departments to make 
them truly efficient. Each department 
should be made up of bureaus having 
the same major purpose. Take the pres- 
ent Department of the Interior, for in- 
stance. It is composed of bureaus hav- 
ing two distinct purposes. On the one 
hand, its General Land Office, its Geo- 
logical Survey, its Bureau of Mines, its 
Reclamation Service, its Park Service, 
its Bureau of Capitol Buildings and 
Grounds, show it to be a Department of 
Public Works. On the other hand, its 
Bureau of Education, its Indian Service, 
its Bureau of Pensions, and its super- 
vision over St. Elizabeth’s and _ the 
Freedmen’s Hospitals and Howard Uni- 
versity show it to be also a Department 
of Public Welfare. Hence, why should 
not the Interior Department be divided 
into two new bodies, the Department of 
Public Works and the Department of 
Public Welfare? If the War and Navy 
Departments should be united, the addi- 
tion of a Department of Public Welfare 
would merely bring the Cabinet posts 
to their present number. The President 
is in earnest as to the creation and 
development of a Welfare Department. 

Why not have this separation, par- 
ticularly when, as Senator McCormick 
outlined in his bill of last December, 
providing for such a transfer, the De 
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partment of Public Works should in- 
clude the Supervising Architect’s office 
(now in the Treasury Department), the 
United States Engineers’ office and the 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Har- 
bors, the Mississippi River Commission, 
the California Débris Commission, the 
Board of Road Commissioners for 
Alaska, and the Office of Public Build- 
ings and Grounds (with which the Capi- 
tol Buildings and Grounds Office should 
be combined), all now in the. War De- 
partment, together with such _ inde- 
pendent bodies as the Federal Power 
Commission, the Commission on Fine 
Arts, and the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission? 

And, in like manner, why not have a 
Department of Public Welfare, particu- 
larly when it should comprise the Pub- 
lic Health Service and the Bureau of 
War Risk Insurance, now in the Treas- 
ury Department; the Children’s Bureau 
and the Women’s Bureau, now in the 
Department of Labor; as well as the 
United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission, the Federal Board for Vo- 
cational Education, the United States 
Social Hygiene Board, and the super- 
vision over such institutions as the Na- 
tional Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers and the Columbia Institution 
for the Deaf? 

All this is sufficiently drastic, but it 
is not the only revamping desirable. 
For instance: 

The State, not the War, Department 
should have the Insular Bureau. 

The Department of Justice should 
really include the Secret Service divis- 
ions from the Treasury and other de- 
partments, difficult as this may be to 
bring about. But surely it would seem 
appropriate that the Department of 
Justice should have the authority now 
vested in the Internal Revenue Commis- 
sioner with respect to enforcing the 
Prohibition Act. Finally, the office of 
Alien Property Custodian, it would ap- 
pear, belongs in the Department of Jus- 
tice, and nowhere else. 

As to the Department of Agriculture, 
it is indeed strange that the Botanical 
Garden should be outside of its charge. 

Perhaps most important of all are the 
changes which might be made in the 
Department of Commerce. This Depart- 
ment should have control of all our com- 
mercial relations. Why, then, should 
the State Department have a Foreign 
Trade Bureau? Similar agencies ought 
io be consolidated under one manage- 
ment. The Department of Commerce 
should also have the Patent Office, now 
in the Interior Department, and might 
well have the Coast Guard (the union 
of the old Revenue Cutter and Life- 
Saving Services), now in the Treasury 
Department; the Lake Survey Office and 
the Inland and Coastwise Waterways 


Services from the War Department; the 
Hydrographic Office and Observatory 


from the Navy Department; finally, the 
Weather Bureau from the Department 
of \griculture. 

However these particular suggestions 
may work out, there must be a general 
regrouping of Government activities. 


= 
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All are agreed as to that. To this end 
the President has named Walter F. 
Brown, of Toledo, Ohio, as Chairman of 
a Joint Congressional Committee, pro- 
vided for by Senator Smoot’s resolution, 
introduced a year ago, to propose the 
changes which can be effected without 
legislation and to draft a bill for those 
which cannot. The Senate members of 

















Bain 
‘ WALTER F. BROWN 
Chairman of the Joint Congressional Commit- 
tee to propose changes in the organization of 
; the Government 


this .Committee are Senators Smoot 
(Vice-Chairman of the Committee), 
Wadsworth, and Harrison, and the Rep- 
resentatives are Messrs. Reavis, Temple, 
and Moore. The Chairman is not a 
member of either house of Congress. 
The appointment of this Committee 
has been hailed with satisfaction. Said 
a Senator to me to-day: “I have in 
mind one Bureau whose personnel could 
be cut down by two-thirds with an in- 
crease of efficiency. There is much dead 
wood to cut out. It may be a painful 
job. It’s like having a useless tooth 
out. But it has got to be done. The 
families in all our States contribute 
sixty or seventy dollars apiece to keep 
the Government going. After visiting 
Washington and seeing extravagance 
and duplication and waste throughout 
the departments, the head of the aver- 
age household is likely to demand that 
the Administration act with the effi- 
ciency which would characterize any 
ordinary business concern.” The an- 
nouncement of a programme of lopping 
off of offices and of employees has 
caused consternation here. Of course it 
is only natural that, especially in these 
times of high cost of living, men and 
women cannot face the prospect of un- 
employment with calmness. But at any 
time the inveterate habit of dependence 
on the Government, which naturally 
grows about the employees here, would 
be rudely shaken by such a radical 
measure as is now proposed. The em- 
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ployees have become so roused that not 
a few of them have started an anti- 
Administration propaganda intended to 
affect members of Congress and, through 
the influence of those members, check 
the Administration in its programme, 
especially where new legislation is in- 
volved. A Senator showed me a huge 
stack of letters which he had received 
on this subject, many of them threaten- 
ing. Of course Senators and Represent- 


atives have to think of their “home 
fences.” 
The President is intent on depart- 


mental reorganization. It is said that 
he made it a condition as to the ac- 
ceptance of office by his Cabinet nom- 
inees. One of them, at least, made it a 
condition of his own acceptance. Yet 
how much good will it do for a secretary 
to favor the reform if every one of the 
employees in his department is conduct- 
ing an opposition campaign? 

The employees’ activity has aroused 
the President. A notably kindly man, 
he can be stern if necessary. He has 
warned the employees that any indul- 
gence in anti-Administration activity 
will result in their dismissal from their 
present positions. 

As to centralization of offices and re- 
sulting efficiency, a Senator remarked: 
“The country has gone wild on the sub- 
ject of extra commissions, on the plausi- 
ble theory, of course, that their work is 
more impartial than a similar work 
would be under some appropriate Cabi- 
net head. That idea underlay the more 
radical Packer Bill, wlgich recently came 
within three votes of passing the Senate. 
But the House bill triumphed, was ac- 
cepted by the Senate, and saved us one 
more commission. There is sometimes 
safety in numbers. But who will not 
deny that the Shipping Board would be 
more efficient were it now in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce under Hoover?” 

In his entire programme of Govern- 
ment economy and efficiency the Presi- 
dent, I am convinced, is animated only 
by the desire to do his whole duty by 
the people. He is acting solely because 
he believes in the principle of economy 
and efficiency in running the Govern- 
ment of the United States, just as he 
did when he was running the Marion 
“Star.” A talk with him has convinced 
me that this desire absorbs his whole 
thought, to the exclusion, of course, of 
any political aspect. 

As to that aspect a prominent Repub- 
lican Representative remarked: “at 
Harding were not acting from principle, 
he would be forced as party leader to 
act from expediency. Unless, a year 
from next November, the Administration 
can point to the triumph of both econ- 
omy and efficiency, demanded by budget 
and departmental reform, the present 
Senate majority will be reduced and the 
huge House majority may even be wiped 
out. Three years and a half from next 
November, under similar circumstances, 
Harding himself may be a ‘goner.’ Nor 
would any Republican have a chance. 
The people’s temper is aroused. They 
have been doormats long enough.” 

ELBert F. BALDWIN. 
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IS THE CHURCH LOSING THE PEOPLE? 


OPPOSING VIEWS 


I—WHY DON’T THEY COME TO CHURCH? 


HIS query is made of a rural 
church because the question has 
been asked by its pastor. I sus- 
pect that it might be made with equal 
propriety concerning an urban church, 
for the anxieties of thoughtful pastors 
and parishioners in city and country 
alike find “Smith not coming to church,” 
and are querying why. 

Recently I was in a community of 
two thousand people in Maryland. 
There were six churches there—Episco- 
pal, Methodist Episcopal, Protestant 
Methodist, ,Baptist, Presbyterian, Catho- 
lic. Not one of these churches had a 
self-supporting-sized congregation, I was 
told. I asked one church officer how 
they paid their minister. “Oh,” said he, 
“the bank pays him, and then, when the 
notes come due, the bank gets after us 
and we have a fair or entertainment to 
raise the money.” 

I live in a rural community that is 
somewhat better off than this rural vil- 
lage, for the church, or rather its pastor, 
has a constituency for burial rites and 
marriage ceremonies of about 1,000, 
though the roster of membership is 
around 300. One night recently a 
rather cheap musical play was given in 
this church to an audience that taxed 
its capacity. Some were turned away. 
In the sermon on Sunday, to a large 
number of vacant pews, the pastor right- 
fully asked why people will crowd to 
entertainments and avoid Sunday ser- 
vice. The pointed remarks of this pas- 
tor have gone the rounds in this com- 
munity, and in casual contact with the 
thought stirred up I find the frank ex- 
pression of why people do not come to 
church. 

The station agent tells me the story of 
his spiritual life from a boy; of how he 
was once punished for being tardy for 
service, and dates his apathy from that 
incident. The rest of his story is as 
follows: 

“On Christmas morning following my 
punishment my father awakened my 
brother, who had come from a distance, 
and myself to attend church. I didn’t 
go. My brother went. The next day he 
left to go back to his work and asked 
my father for the price of the ticket to 
return. Suspecting he had a return 
ticket, I planned to discover the fraud, 
and when I did my brother said, ‘Don’t 
tell father.’ But afterward, when I got 
into some disagreement with my father, 
I told him, and asked him if it were not 
true that he did not like me as well as 
my brother because I didn’t go to 
church and my brother did. He said 
yes. Then I told him of my brother’s 
dishonesty in the matter of the ticket. 
Some few years after this I used to go 
to hear a Baptist minister preach be- 
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cause he was a great preacher and said 
things I understood, and helped me in 
my life. I go now when I can hear men 
like that.” 

Another tells me he goes to church 
but seldom because it doesn’t take hold 
of him as it used to. 

One says he would like to go, but has 
no way of getting there, some three 
miles, unless he walks. My mother tells 
of her mother, in the early days of the 
nineteenth century, walking nine miles 
to attend church. 

The ex-soldier who the pastor says 
is a spiritual disappointment because in 
the matter of church-going he does not 
show the high spiritual development he 
was said to have reached in the war by 
the complacency into which he has sunk 
in the midst of the humdrum of affairs, 
tells a story something like this: 

“Spiritual development—I wonder— 
well, the war was broadening. We got 
used to hearing a Catholic service at one 
end of the field and a Protestant at the 
other. Catholic and Protestant service 
was readgalike over the dead, sometimes 
in ignorance of the belief of the dead. 
But war had a brutalizing aspect. We 
were in a profession, and in a crisis 
where only the strongest could hope to 
survive. We thought much, overmuch 
perhaps, of our stomachs in the army, 
of mess, of sleep as we had once known 
it in terms of beds and bed-covers. We 
were so constantly overworked and over- 
drilled that our chief desire was to 
escape. In a way, I guess we got to 
fearing death less because it didn’t 
make much difference whether we met 
it or not. It couldn’t be much worse. 
We felt that way. And being amongst 
fellows whom you would roll up under 
the blankets with one night and plant 
like: trees in the ground the next sort 
of made it human for things to happen 
that way; sort of walking the valley 
without fear, I guess. So, you see, the 
thing the Church taught us to fear we 
don’t now, and it isn’t very near to us.” 

So it is among a few types of non- 
chureh-goers in this community. 

If plays were given instead of ser- 
mons, would the pews be filled? The 
people attend this reai and perhaps 
typical rural church, but not as many 
as should. Men talk under the sheds 
of crops, automobile tires, shingling 
barns, taxes, politics; women speak in 
the vestibules of forthcoming suppers 
and the latest gossip; but not of the ser- 
vice. These people go to entertainments 
in the church, and when they leave 
every one has some notion about the 
play. They talk about it. Is the church 
service less real than the plays, or do 
people react differently toward it? 

I do not believe people are less spirit- 


ual to-day. My neighbor comes over 
into the orchard this afternoon, and we 
both marvel about a bursting apple- 
blossom, and talk in a little while of the 
resurrection. My friend the _ station 
agent tells me he would like to hear a 
preacher who would use words like those 
Christ used. “He talked of hungering, 
thirsting, the salt losing its savor, of 
candles, moth, and rust, of fowls, reap- 
ing, lilies and grass, fruit, mustard 
seeds, vineyards, fishermen, of carpen- 
try, foxes, birds, swine, and went to eat 
with the customs officer, Matthew, and 
the folks outside of the fold. He got 
into the life of the common folks. Why 
can’t the ministers do that to-day? Then 
we would understand.” 

Does the Sunday paper take the place 
of the Sunday service? Why don’t they 
come to church? I ask it not that I can 
answer it, but because I believe some- 
thing is wrong, and because I believe 
there is in most people a real latent 
spiritual sense that is hungering for 
satisfaction. Does my friend the sta- 
tion agent state a reason, and do my 
comrades say something most soldiers 
feel? 

Meredith Nicholson, in the “Atlantic” 
in 1912, wrote, “Should Smith go to 
Church?” These years and the war have 
done little to change the situation con- 
cerning which he wrote. All I wish to 
say here is that most people have a 
spiritual nature; more people would go 
to church if they found satisfaction for 
that nature in the service. For myself, 
I have found that satisfaction in the 
Church, and out of the Church in places 
I least expected. 

One such experience came to me at 
two o’clock one morning in France. We 
were breaking camp in the open on a 
beautiful hillside sloping to a_ river. 
The mist was hanging in a perceptible 
cloud just over us, and above was the 
clear starlit sky. I stood sentry where 
I could see the _ picture. Reveille 
sounded, and in fifteen minutes, as by 
one touch of an electric button, but by 
six hundred hands, as many candles 
were lit before as many dog-tents. The 
mist became rays of purple light, and 
it was as though some magic super- 
touch had created sacred atmosphere for 
one’s. thought. Breaking camp for 
whither we knew not, one’s thoughts 
were of the unknown. I scribbled on a 
piece of paper and tucked it into the 
rear of a leather photograph case I 
always carried. It reads: 

“In the constant presence of death 
one reaches spiritual development that 
he could never otherwise attain, for the 
visualization of the dissolution of the 
flesh throws dependence on the indis- 
soluble spirit. Perhaps this is the 
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spiritual glory of war. It is too bad 
that most of humanity passes away 
without knowing it. I think I have 
talked and walked with God in the last 
few minutes. It was so very real, very 
human. I know I won’t mind the hurt 
if it comes and I don’t go back. I'll be 
with friends in a little while. There 
isn’t much hero stuff connected with 
this over here. It is unattractive, brutal 
work, but I guess it is the biggest thing 
in the world now. It does not mean so 
much loss of individuality for the sake 
of a common good, but actual realization 
of self through sacrifice for an ideal. 
Ideals are intangible, and for days it 
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has seemed as though there weren’t 
any; but I believe they have never been 
as real and as near the surface. Per- 
haps this experience will reveal in the 
way we react to it what kind of men we 
are fundamentally because of the way 
we react to these ever-changing new 


daily experiences. I guess that is the 
one satisfaction we will get out of 
this.” 

My scribblings ended there. I am 


thankful I have carried them back my- 


self. It was one of the experiences I 
had amongst mud, mess, and army 
doldrums. 


I speak of it to assure my pastor of 


wes, 
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some spiritual stirrings as a soldier, and 
also to assure him there was not, in 
my army life at least, very much of the 
high spirituality said of it. We seemed 
to live, from reveille to taps, pretty 
much for the belly’s sake, unconscious 
of spiritual changes within. 

Perhaps the Church needs the testings 
of some great, rapid, soul-searching ex- 
perience. Perhaps it needs to lift us 
out of the clay that is sticking to our 
feet and holding us to the humdrum 
affairs of life. I merely want to say 
that the common feelings most of us 
have contain the embryo of the spiritual 
that yearns for nurture, for growth. 


[I-A LITTLE CLINIC ON THE STATUS OF CHURCH-GOING 
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do people go to church? 


BY HOWARD A. BRIDGMAN 
HY 
\\/ they don’t. Haven’t you 
read Dr. Jeremiah Croaker’s 


But 

lamentations in a recent number of the 
“Transcontinental Magazine” over the 
empty pews in city sanctuaries and the 
unoccupied horse-sheds behind the vil- 
lage meeting-house that are no longer 
tenanted by vehicles drawn by horses or 
propelled by gasoline? Don’t you realize 
that all the great preachers are dead 
and that the theological seminaries are 
no good and that an army of high- 
salaried overhead officials are simply 
trying to galvanize the churches into a 
semblance of life by instituting artifi- 
cial drives and campaigns, and that 
nobody goes anywhere except to dances 
and the movies? 

Yes, we’ve read that article, and 
others like it. They are due to appear 
about once in five years with almost 
clocklike regularity and for at least ten 
days to furnish material for sapient 
comment on the part of the secular and 
religious press and for animated dis- 
cussions at the ecclesiastical gatherings. 
But while the articles are being written 
and compliments and maledictions are 
being showered upon the authors some- 
thing else is happening. And what is 
that? Oh, just a steady procession of 
men, women, and children Sunday after 
Sunday starting from hundreds of thou- 
sands of all kinds of homes in all parts 
of America and ending at the portals of 
churches of all sizes, shapes, and de- 
nominational affiliations. 

Let us come at once to particulars. 
Let me take a cross-section of one of our 
larger cities and put it under the mag- 
nifying-glass for the purpose of observa- 
tion. From one city we can learn, or 
at least infer, what is happening in the 
matter of church-going from coast to 
coast. Boston is as good a city as any 
in the country for our ecclesiastical 
clinic. Perhaps it is better than some, 
for Boston, Puritan city though it be by 
tradition, is not conspicuously orthodox 
to-day or nearly so devoted to church- 
going as, say, Toronto or Los Angeles. 
Boston has always been a seed-bed for 
religious fads. The faithful—whatever 
their peculiar faith—tend toward flock- 
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NEW OLD SOUTH CHURCH 


ing by themselves in the glory of their 
perfect independence. This drift multi- 
plies the small groups and makes 
against unity and large unified demon- 
strations of the church-going habit. 

Nevertheless it is in Boston that we 
find to-day certain phenomena that 
rather disturb us when we jauntily de- 
clare that nobody goes to church; at 
least they should lead us to postpone 
the final obsequies, in honor of a good 
old custom received from the fathers, 
until we have candidly sought, not to 
pass a snap judgment based on a few 
seattered and misleading data, but to 
get an all-round view of the situation. 

I have this current season attended 
service in five different Boston churches 
any one of which is a sufficient proof 
of the fact that people do go to church, 
notwithstanding the assertions of maga- 
zine writers and arm-chair critics. 
What is more to the point, people have 
been going to these churches in great 
numbers year after year, decade after 
decade, and will doubtless continue to 
go long after the weeping Jeremiahs 
have made their last contributions to 
the “Transcontinental Magazine” and 
the “Monday Afternoon Gazette.” These 
five churches are Tremont Temple (Bap- 
tist), Park Street Church (Congrega- 
tional), St. Paul’s Cathedral (Episco- 
palian), Old South Church (Congrega- 
tional), and the Christian Science 
Church. They represent four different 
communions, but their denominational 
differences are less noticeable even than 
the variations in type. 

Tremont Temple is a good representa- 
tive of the modern religious organiza- 
tion which caters to the crowd. A gen- 
eration ago that observant evangelist 
Dwight L. Moody called Tremont Tem- 
ple, because of its location, the best 
preaching station in America. Its min- 
isters have usually been popular orators, 
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as much at home on the platform as in 
the pulpit. The looks of the place sug- 
gests the concert hall. Indeed, all 
through the week the people go there to 
lectures, musical entertainments, and 
even the movies. The atmosphere on 
Sunday is not so very different from 
that of Saturday or Monday. To be 
sure, on Sunday twenty deacons in trim 
frock coats file onto the platform morn- 
ing and evening with the pastor, Dr. 
Cortland Myers, but they are not so 
solemn that they cannot smile with the 
big audience when the preacher cracks 
a joke or even applaud when he in- 
dulges in sensational invectives against 
the city government or any offending 
official or private citizen who may be at 
the moment in the public eye. 

At Park Street Church, only a stone’s 
throw away from Tremont Temple, you 
find a no less evangelistic emphasis than 
at Tremont Temple but more dignity 
and no playing to the galleries. The 
temper of the service is earnest, sincere, 
straightforward. Old “Brimstone Cor- 
ner,” as it has been called for half a 
century, still stands for the old Gospel, 
but, as Dr. A. Z. Conrad meditates, ex- 
pounds, and embodies it the persuasive 
note is louder than the dogmatic. Park 
Street, like Tremont Temple, draws its 
great audiences to a notable extent from 
the neighboring hotels and boarding- 
houses, though in the case of both the 
regular attendants include many who 
swarm from cities and towns all over 
Greater Boston. 

Just a few steps farther down 
Tremont Street on any Sunday morning 
or evening you will find another con- 
gregation in size well on toward the 
thousand mark and often passing it. 
St. Paul’s—the St. Paul’s of an earlier 
day, when rectors like Vinton and 
Courtney were in their prime—has be- 
come during the last ten years the 
Cathedral church of the diocese, nobly 
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PARK STREET CHURCH 


fulfilling even in a structure not built 
with that in view the functions of a 
central ecclesiastical establishment in 
which the corporate life of the diocese 
finds ample and beneficent expression. 

But it is not chiefly because St. Paul’s 
has a ranking superior to that of other 
churches that people flock thither Sun- 
days and week-days, but because Dean 
E. S. Rousmaniere has made it a re- 
ligious power house where influence is 
not measured by its contribution to the 
strengthening of the Episcopal Church 
in Massachusetts, but by its constant 
impact upon the life of the city and of 
the region. Dean Rousmaniere is a 
Low Churchman and cuts ecclesiastical 
corners whenever he pleases. He is not 
afraid to offer extemporaneous prayers, 
or to give out a Gospel song, or to con- 
dense the Scripture lessons of the 
morning into one reading. Neverthe- 
less the service has a_ distinctively 
ritualistic quality and conforms in the 
main to the canons and rubrics of the 
Church. But forms and ceremonies do 
not smother the life of the spirit. That 
is fed almost continuously at St. Paul’s 
through week-day classes in personal 
religion, prayer circles, and noon-day 
preaching services. St. Paul’s is a 
pioneer in the use of certain cultural 
methods; it has a friendly feeling 
toward those who believe that Chris- 
tianity can heal diseases, or at least 
greatly reduce their area and intensity. 
To put it tersely, St. Paul’s specialty is 
religion. 

At the Old South Church, on Copley 
Square, is to be seen every Sunday 2 
congregation more fully representative 
of the brains, wealth, and culture of the 
city than any other congregation, Trin- 
ity and Emmanuel excepted. Judges of 
the Supreme Court, prominent lawyers, 
physicians, merchants, a host of teach- 
ers, and just now the Governor of the 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MOTHER CHURCH 


Commonwealth, listen, week by week, to 
Dr. George A. Gordon, still, as for many 
years, the leader of the New England 
pulpit. Ushering is no easy task at the 
Old South, since the spaces directly be- 
neath the pulpit and the gallery stairs 
have often to be requisitioned in the 
interests of late comers. The service of 
worship, while by no means severe, 
shows little in the way of the elabora- 
tion wrought out by some other churches 
of the Congregational persuasion. Ap- 
parently people go to Old South because 
they want to hear Dr. Gordon, to be 
invigorated by his broad, rugged faith, 
to be buoyed up by his optimism, to be 
refreshed by his unfailing good humor, 
to be enlightened concerning the great 
mysteries of life and death. 

No such motive operates in the case 
of the thousands who attend the mag- 
nificent temple where the followers of 
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Mary Baker Eddy assemble just to hear 
the Scripture and the week’s readings 
from the text-book “of our revered 
leader.” To the uninitiated, the casual 
dropper in at the Christian Science 
Mother Church, the hour—for that time 
limit is never exceeded—is likely to be 
a dull and even a dreary one. His 
temptation after gazing into the great 
vault and studying the adornment of 
pillars and ceiling and the legends on 
the walls will be to look around on those 
present and wonder just what brings 
them there Sunday after Sunday, Wed- 
nesday evening after Wednesday eve- 
ning. The more one looks at them, the 
more they appear just like other people, 
just like the people he has seen at the 
four other crowded auditoriums. ‘They 
really don’t appear to be either cranks 
or dupes. 

Thus much with regard to the mate- 
rial of our clinic. Now what are the 
conclusions? Only two at this time. 
One inference is that people go to 
church in Boston and elsewhere where 
other people go in considerable numbers 
and for a period of considerable length. 
A crowd draws a crowd. And the moral 
thereof is this: Locate your churches 
where they will be easily accessible. Do 
not multiply edifices beyond a certain 
point. Locate a few at strategic points 
and make them large enough to hold at 
least a thousand people. Then get your 
crowd moving toward them. 

But how? There is the rub. One 
thing is true of all the five churches 
whose types of service have been briefly 
described. They all provide something 
real and deep-going for those who fre- 
quent them. The individual accent is 
different. The theology or the philos- 
ophy which reigns in this or that one 
of the five might be tabooed or at least 
severely criticised by others in the 
group. Nevertheless the religion which 
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HERE is a yarn about the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police—probably true 
—to the effect that a _ single 
trooper was despatched to a turbulent 
mining town to quell a riot. 

“Did they send only one trooper?” ex- 
claimed the town’s mayor, aghast and 
panic-stricken. 

“You only got one riot, haven’t you?” 
was the bland answer. 

And, after all, who wouldn’t rather 
have one trooper of that magnificent 
constabulary than a squad of ill-drilled 
irregulars. 

Very much the same thing applies in 
business. Slowly, painfully slowly in 
some cases, it seems, large employers of 
iabor are beginning to appreciate the 
folly and extravagance of hiring reck- 
lessly and firing wantonly as the condi- 
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tions of the day, or even hour, dictate. 
Loyalty, esprit de corps, pride in the 
organization to which they belong, is a 
quality most desirable of cultivation 
among the workers. And it goes with- 
out saying that the man who holds his 
job precariously from day to day can 
have but little interest in his steward- 
ship. 

During all the period of depression of 
the last eight months no more sugges- 
tive feature has been brought to light 
than the increase, in many instances, of 
average pay per man, despite the wide- 
spread condition of unemployment and 
the universal general reduction of pay 
per employee averaging 6.4 per cent 
over the whole country. 

On May 14 the Associated Press re- 
ported that plants employing 1,700,000 
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all are trying to defend and propagate 
is positive and, relates itself to that 
which is deepest and best in every 
worshiper. 

And the moral of their particular 
aspect of the whole matter is this: If 
you are going to open the doors of a 
church on a Sunday and invite people to 
enter, you must have something very 
definite, positive, and ‘satisfying to offer 
them. And year in and year out 
nothing draws like religion. 

Not long ago a belated man made the 
rounds of at least three of the five 
churches just characterized, only to find 
every seat taken. Not caring to stand 
for an hour, he started for his home. 
On the way he noticed several people 
ascending a stairway. He followed them 
into a small upper room, where he found 
a score of persons setting forth the rea- 
sons why people do*not go to church. 
Had he ventured to tell them of his 
evening’s experience they would have 
still clung to their misconceptions. For 
some people are never convinced and 
some discussions go on forever. 


MEN 


last year were operating with 25 per 
cent less men this year, or, to give the 
exact figures, plants which employed 
1,737,717 workers on April 1, 1920, were 
using but 1,303,792 workers a year later. 
Total pay-rolls had dropped in the same 
period from $52,286,463 to $36,726,380. 
Of the industries suffering most heavily 
were rubber manufactories with a drop 
of 64 per cent, building with a falling 
off of 60 per cent, the automobile indus- 
try 55.2 per cent, and iron and steel pro- 
ducers 41.5 per cent. 

Yet, notwithstanding this heavy fall- 
ing away in industrial activities, certain 
sections, notably the Federal Reserve 
districts of Dallas and San Francisco, 
showed an actual increase in wages per 
man; while in the New York district, 
despite a decrease in employment of 18.1 
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per cent, there was an increase—in- 
finitesimal, true, but an increase never- 
theless—of one-half of one per cent in 
the pay of the men who were actually 
working. 

Which means, to plagiarize from the 
demand attributed to Dr. Walter H. 
Page for “fewer, and better, books,” 
“fewer, and better, men.” 


CATCHING BREATH 


HAT the period of industrial depres- 
T sion just past has not been a time 
of unleavened tribulation to some manu- 
facturers may be accepted without much 
question. High-speed production had 
worn out executives as well as workers, 
and the first let-down was not entirely 
unwelcome. As the depression contin- 
ued, and we were actually confronted 
with hard times, things began to look 
grave; but for many of the important 
industries in this country the hiberna- 
tion of the winter of ’21 has been rather 
salutary. Everything had got into a 
deplorable muddle, extravagance was 
the order of the day, waste the custom, 
slovenliness the habit. Labor was over- 
bearing and disorganized; capital was 
defiant and a little fearful. The near 
panic gave every one time to catch 
breath. 

So out of this riot of excess and the 
lean days inevitably resuitant the busi- 
ness life of the United States seems to- 
day to be developing into a more sane 
and satisfactory routine. The lowering 
of commercial rediscount rates gener- 
ally and the inrush of gold, together 
with the steady rise of the exchange 
rates of the more important European 
nations, foretells a healthy future. And 
the attitude of many industrial leaders 
prompts to optimism. 

And in industry particularly comes 
the conviction that the basis of opera- 
tion for the future will be real work. 
Not two days’ pay for half a day’s work, 
nor a double price for a_ half-quality 
product; but a day’s good pay for a 
good day’s work, and a fair price for a 
first-class staple. This schedule of in- 
dustry will doubtless prevail in mercan- 
tile activities as well. 

It is going to be hard on the drone. 
Yes; but we must remember where the 
term itself originates, and recall the en- 
tomological fact that the winged drone’s 
life, while merry, is very, very short. 
All in all, most of us will be well satis- 
fied. For those who are not—well, Mr. 
Haywood, and doubtless many of his 
friends who are still with us, know the 
way to Russia. 

From now on it appears that the race 
is to be to the steady rather than to the 
swift. The worker is recognizing that 
as well as the employer. I have an ac- 
quaintance in a rolling-mill near Niag- 
ara Falls who has philosophically sold 
his limousine, wiped out vain memories 
of the one-time wage of fifty dollars a 
day, and gone back to the not-to-be- 
despised sum of a dollar an hour. 

A taxi driver remarked to me this 
morning, rather superciliously, as he 
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surveyed the pickets of a water-front 
strike: “Them—they don’t know when 
they’re well off. Most of ’em ain’t good 
enough to hold a real job, anyway. I'll 
tell the world it’s a elluvva time to 
strike now!” 

There is, thank Heaven, a great deal 
of sound horse sense among the “plain 
people.” We may be sincerely thankful 
that we are a democracy of “plain peo- 
ple” rather than an oligarchy of “college 
theorists.” What Bolshevism we find in 
America comes rather from our alien 
guests and our adolescent intellectuals 
than from the environs of lathe and 
roller and riveting hammer. 


HIRING AND FIRING 


S$ an indication of the importance 
A industrial executives attach nowa- 
days to securing the right sort of labor it 
is interesting to note the care exercised 
in hiring applicants for work. Of sev- 
eral hundred large plants visited in the 
East not more than ten or twelve were 
without carefully administered employ- 
ment offices, where from one to four 
men devoted their entire time to ascer- 
taining the character and ability of the 
would-be operative. In one of the 
largest foundries in New York State the 
examination includes, not only determi- 
nation as to the man’s capability to fill 
the job, but requires too a thorough 
medical examination and a search back 
through the man’s working record for 
several years to discover if the new- 
comer is likely to prove a disturbing or 
incendiary influence. 

At the opposite end of the engage- 
ment—as we may say—the power of 
firing is no longer, in first-class plants, 
solely in the hands of the foremen. 
The foreman, instead, quietly and with- 
out the knowledge of the man consid- 
ered unworthy, lays his estimate before 
the manager of employment, discusses 
the case thoroughly, and leaves the rest 
to the employment man’s. decision. 
Such complete records of each indi- 
vidual are now kept that often a man 
apparently deserving of immediate dis- 
charge is found to be potentially one of 
the most valuable hands, and after an 
interview with the employment manager 
is sent back to work—preferably under 
another foreman—and in the end turns 
out useful and dependable. 

For there is temperament in the shop 
as well as in the studio, and the ex- 
citable, high-strung, pugnacious work- 
man is sometimes the most valuable. 
Temperament and intelligence have, it 
seems, an unfortunate yet persistent 
habit of existing side by side. 

There is the almost amusing instance 
of a plant in Buffalo, a plant, inciden- 
tally, which has done just about as 
much business during the past year as 
in any other year of its existence, in 
defiance of the theory that business 
could not be done. 

Some years ago that concern found 
itself with a wholesale and remarkably 
well organized strike on its hands. So 
close was the unity between the strikers, 
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indeed, that when the president of the 
plant sent out letters to the home ad- 
dresses of the individual strikers, offer- 
ing them their jobs back again at the 
old rate, every one of those letters, 
neatly tied in a bundle, was returned 
without comment to the executive desk. 
Naturally-enough, the strike was ulti- 
mately won by the operatives. But, 
instead of taking revenge later on, the 
new management held those men; and 
still holds them. The past year’s record 
of business is the answer. 


THE COST OF CARELESSNESS 


EN years ago the average industrial 
T executive would not have known 
what you meant had you begun to discuss 
“labor turnover.” To-day exact figures 
on the cost of hiring and firing are com- 
piled in the majority of large plants, 
and cognizance is taken of this once- 
ignored item of expense. To secure a 
new man in normal times, reckoning in 
the cost of employing, training, de- 
creased production, wastage, liability to 
accident, etc., runs anywhere from a 
figure of $50 per individual to a sum of 
over $300, depending upon the technical 
character of the work demanded and the 
perfection of the particular plant’s em- 
ployment and training system. The 
labor turnover, figured on a yearly 
basis, will run all the way from twenty- 
five per cent on upwards to two hundred 
or three hundred per cent; that is, in 
the course of a year a firm may have to 
employ new hands to the extent of one- 
quarter of its normal force, or it may 
have to employ men to a total of three 
times its normal force—and the latter 
figure, while high, is not unknown in 
certain lines of industry. Figuring on 
the very minimum basis of cost, one can 
easily estimate what this sum would 
amount to yearly for a concern employ- 
ing the rather conservative total of one 
thousand men. Moreover, the money so 
spent is a dead loss. 

Is it any wonder, then, that careful 
employers are coming to realize the 
truth that it is cheaper to get good men, 
and fewer men, and then hold those 
men? 

The most interesting example of this 
policy in a mature form is instanced by 
another large Buffalo plant, employing: 
from eight hundred to a thousand opera- 
tives. At this plant exact figures are 
kept week by week showing the number 
of operatives employed, their production 
average, their pay average, and, of 
course, the total weekly pay-rolls. 

Last November the executive in charge: 
of this plant—which is, again, a plant 
that has not shown any material de- 
crease in business during the past de- 
pression—decided that he was paying 
out good money to a lot of operatives 
who were more or less flagrantly sol- 
diering on their jobs. So he discharged 


twenty per cent of his whole force. Did 
production drop? Yes, it did. But, 
while the total number laid off was 


twenty per cent of the force, the total 
drop in production for the weeks imme- 
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diately following was just one and one- 
half per cent. Of the men who re- 
mained, the average wage per man was 
actually increased.  - 


PLUS FIVE CENTS AN HOUR 

HIS same plant has the rather unique 
T system of paying a two-cent-an-hour 
bonus to every worker who has a two- 
year record of service, three cents an 
hour extra for three years, and so on 
up to five cents an hour plus the regu- 
jar wage to workers whose duration of 
service is five years or more. And the 
proportion of five-year men is actually 
increasing month by month. An ex- 
pensive system? Perhaps. But the rec- 
ord of this concern for successful busi- 
ness, particularly during the past eight 
months, when salesmen said you couldn’t 
sell twenty-dollar gold pieces for a five- 
dollar bill, is pretty convincing. Inci- 
dentally, the salesmen of this concern 
have the almost unbelievable record of 
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an average of sixteen years in the com- 
pany’s employ. 

More and more employers are begin- 
ning to recognize that this sort of sys- 
tem pays. There are many plants yet, 
it is true, where employment remains 
in the hands of some chance incompe- 
tent. In one foundry, for example, the 
little Russian employment boss told me 
that they didn’t want brains: “Nutthin 
but muscles we want, nutthin but mus- 
cles!” recalling the dictum of the old 
army martinet who wished they’d in- 
vent a soldier without anything in his 
skull save eyeballs to sight with. I 
later discovered that the employment 
boss cited was engaged, apparently en- 
tirely, for his ability to handle fluently 
“all those Hunkie languages.” 

There are, certainly, several lines of 
industry where brains do not seem to be 
required to any perceptible degree; but 
even in such industries as these it 
would appear probable that the very 
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dumb ignorance of the workers would 
be responsive to fair and considerate 
treatment. There is something very 
pathetic in the plea, overheard in one 
employment office: “Look here, boss, 
why can’t we know when we're goin’ 
to be throwed out of a job a little while 
ahead, so’s we can look around for an- 
other in time?” 

That America, pre-eminent in adver- 
tising, in salesmanship, in marketing, 
in invention, in perfection of machinery, 
in cost accounting, in efficiency methods, 
should have paid but little attention to 
the one element upon which production 
absolutely and finally depends, the hu- 
man, individual worker, is rather a 
paradox. But that American industry 
is beginning to wake up to the neglect 
is evident everywhere. And the time 
will come when a man who will last 
forty years will be as noteworthy as a 
battery that can endure four seasons— 
and as deserving of advertisement. 


THE DOMINION OF IRELAND 


HEN the British Government 

started to frame the present 

Home Rule Act, there were 
three rocks which it had to avoid: 

Partition between the north and south 
of Ireland, because southern Ireland 
would never agree to it. 

Complete union of Ireland, north and 
south, in one parliament, because Ulster 
would never agree to it. 

Separation of Ireland from the Em- 
pire, because England would never agree 
to it. 

The result has been a poor com- 
promise, satisfactory to no one of the 
groups. The Constitutional National- 


IS IT POSSIBLE? 


BY ELEANOR 


MARKELL 





| a preceding article (in The 
Outlook for June 8) Miss Markell 
described sympathetically Ireland’s 
past grievances and present turmoil. 
She concluded that it is in the field 
of government, not of material wel- 


fare, that Ireland waits for her 
rights; and if the British are to 


blame for the past the Irish are to 
blame for the present. If the Irish 
could agree on a programme, “there 
is hardly any concession,” she said, 
“economic or political, short of sepa- 
ration from the Empire that the ' 
British Government would not grant 


them.” In the present article Miss 
Markell describes a programme on 
which it is hoped all elements can 
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ists condemn it; Sinn Fein repudiates 
it; southern Unionists are apprehensive 
over it; the business men of every part 
of Ireland fear its effects on industry 
and commerce; and Ulster, although ac- 
cepting it, would prefer to retain her 
old relations with England. 

Briefly, the act provides for a parlia- 
ment in the six Udster counties to the 
northeast — Fermanagh, Londonderry, 
Tyrone, Armagh, Antrim, and Down— 
and one for all the rest of Ireland, in- 
cluding the three Ulster counties of 
Cavan, Donegal, and Monaghan, which 
are seventy-eight per cent Catholic. It 
also authorizes a joint council of forty 
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members, twenty from each of these 
local parliaments, to confer upon certain 
matters of common interest. Control of 
Ireland’s army, navy, and foreign affairs 
is left with the Imperial Government. 

It is in the economic field that the act 
most lamentably fails, for it does not 
give Ireland control over the principal 
parts of her financial policy—the col- 
lection of her customs, excise, income 
and super tax, and excess profits tax. 
These are all left in the hands of the 
Imperial Parliament, which takes charge 
of their collection and before turning 
the revenue over to the Belfast and 
Dublin parliaments deducts $90,000,000 
for Ireland’s contribution to Imperial 
expenditure. 

This is not self-government. Canada 
and Australia are free to decide whether 
they shall make any contribution at all 
to Imperial defense and, if at all, what 
form it shall take and the amount. 
All loyal Irishmen admit that Ireland 
should contribute to the Imperial ser- 
vice. On account of her war profits and 
recent prosperity they could probably 
pay as much as $90,000,000, but they de- 
mand the right of all free men to de- 
cide on the question themselves. Fiscal 
autonomy is the essence of self-govern- 
ment. If Ireland has no control over 
her customs, excise, income, and super 
tax, she will still be in fact governed by 
Westminster. If the Irish are not to be 
responsible for their own affairs, the old 
bitterness and the old grievances will 
continue and the moderates in Ireland 
be left with no counter-proposals to the 
sweeping programme of Sinn Fein. 

But here is where the third major 
factor in Irish affairs makes its force 
felt. This act was framed with a view 
to Ulster’s needs. I was told on unques- 
tionable authority in Belfast how, at 
the opening of the war, with 100,000 
Ulster volunteers under arms, Carson's 
Volunteers formed to resist separation 
from England, a delegation from Ulster 
waited upon the Government in London 
and obtained a pledge that Ulster would 
not be coerced. It was the price for 
Ulster’s co-operation in the war, and as 
a result of that pledge 75,000 of her 
army of 100,000 entered the war with 
England. Ulster furnished as many men 
for the British army as all the rest of 
Ireland combined, and as a result Ulster’s 
position to-day is far stronger than it 
was before the war. Englishmen can- 
not forget that Ulster was loyal in her 
hour of greatest need, and England can- 
not now in honor desert Ulster. 

What Ulster wants, as I was told 
many times in Belfast, is a continuance 
of the union with England. She ac- 
cepts this act only because she can ad- 
just her relations with England in her 
separate parliament. It is certainly a 
unique position. It is as if the Southern 
States of America in 1861 had been 
ready to fight, not for the right to se- 
cede, but to remain in the Union. And 
yet there are not wanting competent ob- 
servers both in England and Ireland 
who find the wall between north and 
south breaking down in places. It is 
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commerce and industry, finance, labor, 
which is bringing them together. The 
north and south are every year more 
dependent on each other. Irish banks 
operate impartially in all four provinces. 
Irish products pass freely into every 
county. 

Ulster is being held to her old position 
by a highly organized minority; a mi- 
nority, however, of high intelligence 
and in possession of a large part of the 
wealth of Ireland 

It is a noteworthy fact that leading 
Englishmen of both parties—Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Lord Grey, Mr. Asquith, and 
Lord Robert Cecil—have come out re- 
cently in Parliament for Dominion Rule 
for Ireland. That is the plan which Sir 
Horace Plunkett has been consistently 
urging for years. That plan would call 
for only one parliament for the whole 
of Ireland. As a self-governing Domin- 
ion, Ireland would cease to be repre- 
sented at Westminster; but she would 
be represented along with the other self- 
governing Dominions in the League of 
Nations, and in whatever Imperial con- 
ference or council of Parliament may at 
any time be established. All Irish legis- 
lation would be enacted in Ireland. The 
Irish Parliament, through an_ Irish 
executive responsible to it, would have 
complete control of internal government, 
and would fix, levy, and collect all taxes, 
including duties of customs and excise. 
It is more than probable that the Irish 
Parliament would find it to its interest 
to conclude a free-trade agreement with 
England, from which Ireland derives 
most of the raw materials for her indus- 
try and in whose markets she sells most 
of her produce and manufactures. The 
essential thing is that the trade rela- 
tions between the two islands should be 
mutually agreed, and not, as heretofore, 
dictated by the more powerful country. 

The naval and military defense of the 
whole of these islands—England, Scot- 
land, Wales, and Ireland—would re- 
main, as now, under a single central 
control at Westminster, but no authority 
other than the Irish Parliament would 
have power to impose compulsory ser- 
vice upon Irishmen. Ireland would make 
an agreed contribution to the naval and 
diplomatic services in money, in kind, 
or both. 

As for Ulster, “Under a Dominion 
status the rights of minorities can be 
constitutionally recognized and their 
wishes respected in a multiplicity of 
ways, and the Ulster difficulties can be 
met in the Irish Constitution as analo- 
gous difficulties have been met elsewhere 
within the Empire.” 

Sinn Fein is not as dominant as its 
numbers at the last election would seem 
to indicate. The different organizations 
within the Sinn Fein are held together 
by hatred of England. Lord Robert 
Cecil said in the House of Lords re- 
cently that England had never erred in 
her colonial policy when she gave much 
—it was when she gave too little that 
she had her greatest troubles. He in- 
stanced South Africa as a case in point. 
He was urging the Dominion plan for 


Ireland and was arguing that if Eng-— 


land was sufficiently generous in her 
offer the old opposition would lose its 
force. There are indications in Ireland 
that this is true. 

Sinn Feiners realize the blow their 
movement received when it failed of 
American National indorsement, and 
they may yet throw the weight of their 
influence to induce Ulster, fully guar- 
anteed as to her religious, political, and 
economic interests, to come in under the 
Dominion plan. If that were to come 
about, the co-operation of those two 
strongest forces in Ireland to-day would 
mean a settlement, for all that England 
asks for herself is that the strategic 
unity of the islands be preserved. 


It is perhaps not generally known that | 


Sinn Fein sought the co-operation of 
Ulster in 1914 and made a formal offer 
with full guaranties of Ulstex interests. 
Ulster at that time was in no mood for 
compromise, but Ulster knows and Sinn 
Fein knows that back of the political 
lies a social revolt in Ireland to-day. It 
is not confined to any one part of the 
country, and it will affect all interests— 
the Church, labor, industry. 

If in the end the saner elements pre- 
vail, there will emerge an Ireland mod- 
ernized and ready to take its place in 
world relations. Southern Ireland will 
be less under the domination of the 
Church and Ulster of the masters of in- 
dustry. But the first step toward that 
goal is putting their house in order 
politically. Community of interest is 
already drawing the rank and file of 
Ulster and Dublin together in defiance 
of the will of the leaders. The extrem- 
ists on both sides will fail. 

Appreciation, mutual and just, is the 
master word for divided Ireland as well 
as for England. Ireland has much to 
contribute of value to the Empire. The 
ardent patriotism, the purity taught by 
Catholic discipline, the standard of 
values which puts the invisible above 
the visible and refuses to make money 
lord of the Irish world, the deep relig- 
ious sentiment, the family affection, the 
seat at the hearth for God’s poor still 
to be found in many a fuchsia-covered 
cabin, are traits which are worthy addi- 
tions to the psychology of the Empire, 
and it may yet be that the nation which 
has furnished leaders to England’s army, 
navy, press, and diplomatic service for 
at least a century, whose extremists 
have held up Westminster off and on 
for the last fifty years, whose intellect 
has resuscitated a literature and whose 
spirit has made itself felt down through 
the ages, may yet find an honored place 
within the British Empire. 

Unfortunately, this is far from being 
an academic question for us Americans. 
When the British flag cannot fly on 
Fifth Avenue, when Committees of One 
Hundred are formed in our own coun- 
try to investigate conditions in Ireland 
while that country is still under the 
rule of Great Britain, a nation friendly 
to us, we realize the menace this ques- 
tion presents to our relations with Great 
Britain. 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
WALTER DE LA MARE’ 


ding and challenging about the 

phrase “Collected Poems.” It is 
forbidding because it too often cloaks 
pretentious unimportance. It is chal- 
lenging because it suggests a finality of 
achievement upon which the poet’s repu- 
tation must stand or fall. 

In the present instance, however, no 
one familiar with the work of Walter 
De La Mare as it has appeared in maga- 
zines and scattered volumes will asso- 
ciate any thought of pretentiousness 
with his collected works. Nor need Mr. 
De La Mare fear that his challenge will 
be considered either boastful or prema- 
ture. 

These two volumes can only strength- 
en the widespread feeling that Mr. De 
La Mare belongs in the forefront of 
modern lyricists. In imagination, in 
restraint, in simplicity and maturity of 
form and content, there are few who are 
his equal. He is disciplined without 
loss of spontaneity, he combines the en- 
thusiasm of youth with the unobtrusive 
technical excellence of the poet who has 
already achieved. 

Perhaps the most striking charac- 
teristic of Mr. De La Mare’s verse is the 
impression of reserve power which it 
conveys to the reader. He is like a 
singer who in filling a drawing-room 
with his voice never exceeds the limita- 
tions of the chamber in which he sings 
and who yet succeeds in conveying the 
impression that he could as easily fill 
Carnegie Hall. To convey the impres- 
sion of possessing a tremendous reserve 
is almost as valuable for the lyricist and 
the singer as the actual possession of it. 

To possess this power is also to 
possess the power of suggestion—the 
power to evoke from the reader’s mind 
such elements of creative imagination 
as it may contain. The poet who does 
not share with his reader the task of 
creating beauty has failed in one of the 
chief purposes of his art. 

After a poet has gathered his poems 
into a collected edition perhaps he 
should be spared the test of fragmentary 
quotation. Yet, after all, that is the 
test which time will in the end apply to 
every lyric poet. If from a great body of 
his verse a few poems survive, as a 
few poems of Herrick’s have survived, 
to become a part of the racial conscious- 
hess, the poet will have achieved the 
rarest and highest distinction which can 
come to him. 

We make no such definite prophecy 
concerning the poems which we quote 
here. They are chosen to illustrate 
Some of the qualities in De La Mare’s 
verse which we have accented in this 
Teview. Here, for instance, is a poem 
On a subject which has often tempted 


[ans is something both forbid- 


, Collected Poems. By Walter De La_ Mare. 
- VC Henry Holt & Co., New York. $5. 


the pens of poets and poetasters. There 

is certainly nothing unusual in its 

theme. It is simplicity itself in phrase 

and rhythm, and yet, or perhaps we 

should say, therefore, it has a distinction 

which makes it memorable. It is called 

“Evening.” 

When twilight darkens, and one by one, 

The sweet birds to their nests have gone; 

When to green banks the glowworms 
bring 

Pale lamps to brighten evening; 

Then stirs in his thick sleep the owl 

Through the dewy air to prowl. 

Hawking the meadows swiftly he flits, 

While the small mouse atrembling sits 

With tiny eye of fear upcast 

Until his brooding shape be past, 

Hiding her where the moonbeams beat, 

Casting black shadows in the wheat. 


Now all is still: the field-man is 
Lapped deep in slumbering silentness. 
Not a leaf stirs, but clouds on high 
Pass in dim flocks across the sky, 
lPuffed by a breeze too light to move 
Aught but these wakeful sheep above. 


O what an arch of light now spans 
These fields by night no longer Man's! 
Their ancient Master is abroad, 
Walking beneath the moonlight cold: 
His presence is the stillness, He 

Fills earth with wonder and mystery. 


The reference which we have made to 
Herrick’s verse perhaps makes appro- 
priate the quotation of a poem which 
that singer might have been glad to in- 
clude in “The Hesperides,” called “When 
the Rose is Faded:” 

When the rose is faded, 
Memory may still dwell on 
Her beauty shadowed, 
And the sweet smell gone. 


That vanishing loveliness, 
That burdening breath 
No bond of life hath then 

Nor grief of death. 


’Tis the immortal thought 
Whose passion still 

Makes of the changing 
The unchangeable. 


Oh, thus thy beauty, 
Loveliest on earth to me, 
Dark with no sorrow, shines 

And burns, with Thee. 


There is a third poem in these two 
volumes which may be quoted too as 
supplemental testimony concerning the 
directness, simplicity, and beauty of this 
poct’s style: 

TREES 
Of all the trees in England, 
Her sweet three corners in, 
Only the Ash, the bonnie Ash 
Burns fierce while it is green. 


Of all the trees in England, 
From sea to sea again, 
The Willow loveliest stoops her 
boughs 
Beneath the driving rain. 


Of all the trees in England, 
Past frankincense and myrrh, 


There's none for smell, of bloom and 


smoke, 
Like Lime and Juniper. nega 
Of all the trees in England, 


Oak, Elder, Eim, and Thorn, 
The Yew alone burns lamps of peace 
For them that lie forlorn. 

The three poems which we have 
quoted do not by any means measure 
the range of Mr. De La Mare’s powers 
as a poet. For instance, some of his 
verse has a whimsical fancy as delight- 
ful as anything in Sir James Barrie’s 
prose. We shall leave poems of this 
type unquoted, for it is safer for critics 
to point out what they consider beauti- 
ful than that which appeals to them as 
belonging in the realm of whimsy. The 
literary toastmaster—that title describes 
at least one of the functions of book 
reviewers—cannot destroy beauty by 
hailing its presence. Humor is a more 
delicate plant. 

Mr. De La Mare is an old-fashioned 
poet—praise be! It is hard to turn 
from his two volumes without wonder- 
ing what the so-called newer poets think 
that they have gained in return for their 
abandonment of “conventional” form. 
We do not believe that Mr. De La “Mare 
ever felt any restriction of his spirit be- 
cause he has chosen to speak in both 
rhythm and rhyme. As every one 
knows, when Mr. De La Mare speaks in 
prose he is master of that medium as 
well, but he has yet to confuse the sepa- 
rate functions of the two arts. 

Mr. De La Mare knows that poetry, if 
it is to enter into something more than 
the minds of its readers, must have the 
quality of memorableness. <A _ beauty 
which is forgotten is a dead beauty so 
far as the world is concerned. The 
haunting necromancy of the great 
poems of our race, the magic which has 
lifted the names of their writers above 
that of statesmen and warriors, has not 
been born of unrestrained liberty. 

It may be that only a handful of Mr. 
De La Mare’s poems will endure beyond 
the present generation. It would be a 
bold critic who prophesied a longer .life 
for any poem. But Mr. De La Mare’s 
feet are set upon the way which has 
been found surest. 
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THE PEACE RESOLUTION 


BRIEF notice in The Outlook of May 
A 11 concerning the “Knox Peace 
Resolution” concludes with these words: 
“We have never before ended a state of 
war by Congressional resolution. But it 
is argued that it may lawfully be so 
ended, since the power to declare war 
implies the power to declare peace.” 

Is this a fair and reasonable conclu- 


sion? Is there not a strong presumption 
that the inference is vnwarranted? 
Like the power to declare war, the 


power to declare peace is a most impor- 
tant function. If the Constitution in- 
tended to allow the Congress this power, 
would it have left that fact to be merely 
implied and inferred? Would it not, 
rather, have stated the fact in plain, 
definite, unmistakable language? 

What was the actual intention of the 
framers of the Constitution? We need 
only appeal to the records. Article IX 
of the Articles of Confederation gave the 
Continental Congress the right and 
power “to determine’ peace, as well as 
“to determine” war. jut the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution de- 
clined to readopt the former provision 
in the new instrument that superseded 
the Articles of Confederation. President 
Madison tells the story in his account 
of the debates of the Convention. When 
the provision giving the Congress the 
power “to declare war” was under con- 
sideration, a member proposed that the 
words “and peace” be added. After full 
discussion, it was unanimously rejected. 
Why? Because under the Articles of 
Confederation it had proved troublesome 
and embarrassing. Joseph Story, a one- 
time eminent Justice of the Supreme 
Court, testifies to the same effect in his 
work on the Constitution, that this func- 
tion was denied Congress “upon the 
plain ground that it more properly be- 
longed to the treaty-making power,” the 
executive department. 

Do we need more conclusive proof to 
show that the fathers of the Constitu- 
tion deliberately refused to endow the 
Congress with the power to declare 
peace? The Constitution evidently con- 
templates that a state of war shall be 
ended, not by a Congressional resolu- 
tion, but through a formal treaty of 
peace, negotiated by the Executive and 
duly ratified by the Senate. 

If the Constitutionality of the peace 
resolution were submitted to the Su- 
preme Court, it is difficult to believe 
that, in the face of all these facts, the 
Court would pronounce the resolution 
Constitutional. If the Congress has 
Constitutional authority to declare an 
end of a state of war, why has it never 
before asserted that power during the 
more than one hundred and thirty years 
since the Constitution was adopted in 
1787, nor even claimed it as one of the 
prerogatives of the legislative depart- 
ment of our Government? 

WinTHRoP D. SHELDON. 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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A BIT OF A BLANKET STIFF 


NcE I was a policeman on the night 

beat in a little town. The land was 
full of what some are pleased to call 
“hoboes,” “bums,” “blanket stiffs.” My 
lot was cast amongst them. I was sent 
to arrest them and to herd them on. 
There was a night when the rain fell 
and the wind blew, when, as is their 
custom, the seven churches all had their 
doors shut and when I had fourteen of 
these men gathered in one little rickety 
shed and with my policeman’s hands 
stole a bale of hay to furnish them bed- 
ding. 

One night a “blanket stiff’ came up to 
me. 

“Mister,” says he, “I am going to blow 
down the track in the mornin’. I wants 
to shake before I go.’”’ We shook hands. 
“The boys says you’re the squarest cop 
from Seattle-to San Diego,” he added as 
he turned away. 

The world can keep her golden bau- 
bles and her necklaces of amethysts. 
There is a little gem that glows brighter 
than them all. It rests beneath the 
footstool of God, and every hand of his 
many children is welcome to gather its 
beautiful rays—they are free. A little 
gem called Friendship. It is known, too, 
as Love, 

I am a bit of a “blanket stiff.” You 
are a bit of a cop—watching the ways 
of the world about you with a guarding 
eye. You seem to be square and friend- 
ly. You get the idea? 

Sincerely, BIrt. 

A name common as roadside weeds? 
Good from the lips of a down-and-out— 
good enough for the lips of an emperor. 
Cheerioh. 

When in the army Y, I was being 
introduced by a certain “Religious Work 
Director” to a great “Evangelist.” Says 
he, “Bill is a queer sort of man. He is 
always sticking up for the under dog.” 

What’s queer in that? One does not 
find the feet of the Son of the Carpenter 
shod with golden sandals and lounging 
in the halls of Cesar. One finds him 
dusty, walking the sun-scorched byways 
where the toilers go staggered under 
heavy loads. ‘ 


Yes, it is so. B. M. ADAMS. 


13 July 
PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


O LD days are brought vividly back to 
mind by the receipt of an Outlook 
subscription form issued in 1896, to- 
gether with the required remittance for 
a three months’ subscription, from one 
of our friends in Birmingham, Alabama. 
Our friend, although inclosing the 
money, forgot to sign his name and 
address. If he sees this paragraph and 
will disclose his identity, we shall be 
glad to enter his name for the subscrip- 
tion. This ancient subscription form 
sets a lively pace for present-day pro- 
motion work. It announces for 1897 “a 
popular life of the Right Honorable 
William E. Gladstone,” by Justin Mc- 
Carthy, and articles by Sir Walter 
Besant of London, the Rev. Charles 
Wagner of Paris, Professor Lanciani of 
Rome, Professor von Soden of Berlin, 
and, Professor Wuarin of Geneva. It 
announces “The Historic Utterances of 
General Grant,” presented with com- 
ment by General James Grant Wilson, 
and “Lincoln as a Literary Man,” by 
Hamilton Wright Mabie. Other dis- 
tinguished contributors to The Outlook 
of twenty-four years ago, it appears, 
were Bishop Huntington of New York, 
Dr. Washington Gladden, Octave Thanet, 
Hamlin Garland, Brander Matthews, 
Lady Henry Somerset, and Mrs. Hen- 
rotin of Chicago. Dr. Lyman Abbott was 
then, as now, Editor-in-Chief and Hamil- 
ton W. Mabie was Associate Editor. 
Others on the editorial staff were R. D. 
Townsend, Charles B. Spahr, Elbert F. 
Baldwin, Amory H. Bradford, James M. 
Whiton, and Mrs. Lillian W. Betts. 


St looked like a charwoman who 
might have stepped out of a Barrie 
play. She asked at the news-stand in 
the Times Square station of the New 
York subway for the latest number of 
The Outlook. She started to give the 
vender a dime, but was informed that 
the price was 15 cents. “That’s all 
right,” she said, with a bit of a brogue; 
“whatever it costs, I’ll pay it.” She re- 
ceived her copy of The Outlook and 
walked away with a look of delight. 
This was on Friday, May 13. She did 
not look able to buy many periodicals. 
If she will drop in at the offices of The 
Outlook and identify herself, we shall be 
glad to send her The Outlook for a year 
with our compliments. 


* I have read many sermons on immor-: 

tality,” writes a subscriber, “but 
never one more convincing than Miss 
Lee Ramsdell’s First Prize letter in the 
issue of May 11. Her open style and 
almost boyish avoidance of emotion in 
touching the most tender of topics has 
revitalized the age-old promises without 
which all human struggle would seem 
useless. ‘Death Became a Friend’ has 
been filed with Lyman Abbott’s ‘The 
Other Room,’ Mabie’s ‘Parables of Life,’ 
Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,’ and a few 
other treasures of spiritual supremacy 
as healing balm for those void moments 
in life when our paths must be lighted 
through another’s vision because our 
own sight has grown dim.” 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


) LBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN is a member 
E of the editorial staff of The Outlook, 
with which he has been connected since 
1893. He received his A.B. and A.M. 
, | degrees from Williams College. He is 
author of a book entitled “The World 
, War.” 
OWARD ALLEN BripGMAN, D.D., is 
Editor-in-Chief of the ‘“Congrega- 
: tionalist.” Upon his graduation from 
. Amherst he became principal of the 
) high school at Granby, Massachusetts. 
He then studied theology at Hartford 
\ and at Yale Divinity School. Upon re- 
ceiving his B.D. he joined the staff of. 
the “Congregationalist,” with which he 
has been connected ever since. He re- 
ceived his doctorate from Oberlin. He has 
been recently chosen head of the Law- 
rence Academy, Groton, Massachusetts. 
NDREW TEN Eyck is a lawyer whose 
A articles on foreign affairs are 
‘ known to the readers of The Outlook. 
5 In contrast to Dr. Bridgman’s views of 
y churech-going, which are those of a 
- clergyman, Mr. Ten Eyck presents a 
« Playman’s view. He is a graduate of 
sy New York University. He received his 
y legal education at the Harvard Law 
, School, the New York University Law 
3, School, and at the University of Paris. 


L- He has been secretary of the Intercolle- e % 
S giate Association of Amateur Athletes 
- fof America; has been special corre- ] O Irro 
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r. spondent of the New York “Tribune” 
) and of the New York “Sun,” and has 
’. BP been on the editorial staff of the Albany Saves money 
[. “Knickerbocker Press;” has been secre- 

tary to John H. Finley, the Commis- : , ’ 
» Mdener of Education for the State of New A tiny piece or a large—as the occasion It becomes a part of the article mended. 


e York: was an assistant of Elihu Root at | demands—is ready for any sort of mend, A thousand uses occur to the handy man 
n the New York Constitutional Convention | break, leak or split. Toys, garden tools, or woman. A leaky hose, a broken jar- 
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d may or may not be significant in respect i 
t. § to church-going that while in the army 
d he became an expert on camouflage. 
S, His home is at Selkirk, New York. 
le — Moses is a writer on indus- 
trial and other subjects. He has 
ir contributed occasional articles to other 
Periodicals besides The Outlook. He is 
r- | 4 Son of the late dean of the Episcopal 


Cathedre Y ies * 
it z naval of Long Island. He received Water- 
3S lis education at St. Luke’s, at St. Paul’s, 
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World problems. Her article in this Chicago New York Toronto 5a 
issue is a sequel to the article which ap- 
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HE modern trust com- 

pany affords a way by 
which money and property 
can be set aside and safe- 
guarded, and yet be used for 
the benefit of a family or 
others, assuring them finan- 
cial security. This method 
is known as a voluntary or 
living trust. 

Men in business who wish 
to see their families ina 
secure financial position; 
women with property who 
seek to be protected against 
their own inexperience in 
affairs; men who desire to 
assure their own financial 
well-being in adversity or old 
age; sons and daughters who 
plan to provide for their 
parents; those who wish to 
endow institutions and char- 
ities: people in all walks of 
life, with these and many 
similar problems, are turning 
to the voluntary or living 
trust as the solution. 











A Modern Way 
to Financial Security 


Trust Company DIVIsIoNn 
AMERICAN BANKERS AssocIATION 
Five Nassau Street, New York 








Under such atrust, money, 
securities, or other property 
is placed in the hands of the 
trust company, for the ben- 
efit of those named. The 
company will take care of 
investments and re-invest- 
ments, the management of 
property, payment of income 
and distribution of principal. 
The trust may be made 
revocable or irrevocable, as 
desired. —The maker of the 
trust can retain general con- 
trol of investments, or leave 
that entirely to the company. 
In fact, a voluntary trust 
may be made to meet varied 
needs and wishes. 


A booklet entitled “ Safe- 
guarding Your Family’s 
Future” will give you more 
information, It may be had il 
for the asking at trust com- 
panies throughout the coun- i] 

























try, or by writing to the 
address below. 















FINANCIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


The Financial Department is prepared 
to furnish information regarding standard 
investment securities, but cannot under- 
take to advise the purchase of any spe- 
cifie security. It will give to inquirers 
facts of record or information resulting 
from expert investigation, and a nominal 
charge of one dollar per inquiry wil! be 
made for this special service. All letters 
of inquiry should be addressed to THe 
OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





DEFLATION 


HE New York “Tribune” chart 
showing the price trend of the 
New York stock market discloses 
the fact that the average price of thirty 
industrial stocks was slightly under 63 
during the week ended June 25. These 
same stocks averaged 120 in the third 
week of October, 1919, so that in less 
than two years they have declined prac- 
tically fifty per cent. In the same period 
twenty representative railway stocks 
have declined only about eighteen per 
cent, but the railways’ difficulties were 
recognized two years ago and their 
stocks had pretty well discounted these 
troubles. The fact remains, however, 
that all stock prices are much lower 
than they have been in years, and people 
are asking, “Why?” 

Well, in the first place, business is 
bad, and the stock market largely re 
flects general business conditions. Some 
of the iron and steel companies are 
operating at no more than twenty-five 
per cent capacity, and this business is 
usually regarded as the barometer of 
business generally. People are not buy: 
ing. This situation has been described 
as a “buyers’ strike,” and certainly if 
people will not buy there is no point in 
manufacturing goods to remain unsold. 
Summer is normally the quietest season 
of the year for business, but this year 
business is unusually dull, and, accord: 
ing to some of the best opinions, there | 
small prospect of a change for several 
months. Perhaps this is the almost uni: 
versal opinion, for nearly everybody is 
expecting prices to go still lower, and in 
the expectation of purchasing more at: 
vantageously than at present are nl 
planning to buy until some future time. 
Time only will tell whether they are 
right or not. 

One thing is sure. If every one thinks 
business is bad and that the world is 
on its way to the bow-wows, no one i 
going to be disappointed. Univers#l 
mental depression is almost certain t0 
be accompanied by business depressiol. 
Pessimism and prosperity cannot 8! 
hand in hand. But if you are pessimis 
tic about your business and your invest 
ments,.stop and think a minute abou 
the country you live in. There are om 
hundred and ten million of us, and W 
all have to eat, to have clothes to wea! 
and houses in which to dwell. We at 
human beings, and the needs of humal* 
are countless. How long can busines 
be bad when these things are so? Ti 
late J. P. Morgan was often quoted # 
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saying that he was a “bull on America.” 
He believed in it, and no doubt his suc- 
cess was in large measure due to this 
faith. It seems to be fashionable right 
now, however, to pull a long face and be 
gloomy. Few of us are thinking; we 
accept what some one else tells us, and 
he in turn accepts what some one else 
tells him. As every one else is gloomy, 
we become gloomy too, and we follow 
along with the crowd like a lot of good 
little sheep. ‘“Dun’s Review,” in com- 
menting on the situation, says: “The 
favorable phases, of which there are 
several, do not exert their customary 
influence, while the unsatisfactory fea- 
tures are magnified.” 

Things came so easily to us in the 
past few years that being faced with 
the necessity of sacrifice and effort now 
gives us a case of the blues, accompanied 
by .extreme nervousness. But this con- 
dition will not last forever, and those 


_who recover first will probably be’ rated 


as lucky by the envious people who 
buried their talents in the ground. 

There are unfavorable factors, of 
course. If we can discover what they 
are and find the proper cures for them, 
however, why should they cause us un- 
toward uneasiness? Particularly when 
it seems to us that most of our present 
troubles are temporary and that when 
they are over all of us are going to be 
much better off for having had them to 
cope with. Most of them, we believe, 
are incident to deflation. Deflation is 
certainly necessary, however, and the 
reason why it is necessary is because we 
have been suffering from the effects of 
its opposite—inflation. Inflation may 
for the purpose of this article be de- 
scribed as a supply of money and de- 
posited currency in excess of the re- 
quirements of trade. The value of 
money is determined by the law of sup- 
ply and demand, and an increase in the 
number of dollars forces down the value 
of the individual dollar. In other words, 
its purchasing power is decreased. In 
the year 1913 money of all kinds in cir- 
culation in the United States amounted 
to about $3,400,000,000. In 1919 this 
figure had grown to $5,800,000,000, an 
increase of over seventy per cent. The 
reasons for this enormous increase do 
not concern us now, but the fact re- 
mains that because of it money became 
extremely plentiful, and the value of 
money decreased proportionately. Prices 
were high in dollars, but the value of 
dollars was low and, compared with 
1913, a dollar was worth only about 58 
cents. 

Now if the value of a dollar decreased 
forty-two per cent in the six years be- 
tween 1913 and 1919, would it not take 
one hundred and seventy of them to buy 
an article in 1919 that cost $100 in 1913? 
Suppose you owned a share of stock 
quoted at par in 1913 and sold it in 1919 
at 170. Did you make a profit on it? 
You did if your $170 would buy more in 
1919 than the $100 would have bought 
Six years previously. Money is worth 
only what you can get in exchange for it. 

During the last eighteen months or 
More the supply of money has been de- 
creasing. Nearly every one can testify 
to this fact. Deflation is at work. 


























The Reinvestment of Funds 


ORE than ordinary care and foresight are 
needed today to insure the proper rein- 
vestment of your funds. The wide experience 
and helpful co-operation of this company are 
offered through its Bond Department to all 
classes of investors—individuals, fiduciaries, in- 
stitutions and corporations. 


The particular requirements of each case are 
first studied thoroughly and disinterestedly. 
Counsel is then given in the form of a list of 
recommended securities which is submitted for 
your consideration. Your purchases when made, 
large or small, are thereafter carefully “followed 
through” by means of an elaborate diary system. 
Our customers are duly apprised of all important 
developments pertaining to securities purchased 
through us. 


Our Statistical Department and Financial Li- 
brary complete the service rendered to investors 
by the Bond Department. Current information 
on financial and economic affairs the world over 
is available at all times. Data of immediate or 
prospective interest, including market quota- 
tions, will be readily supplied whenever requested. 


In connection with the investment or rein- 
vestment of funds, a modernly equipped trust 
company, by virtue of its specialized experience 
and facilities, is able to render exceptional and 
often invaluable services. Those of this institu- 
tion are always at your disposal. 


From time to time we publish circulars describ- 
ing a number of carefully selected and especially 
attractive issues. May we send you our July 
Investment List? Please address Department O. 


Op CoLtony Trust ComMPANy 


BOSTON 





Member of the Federal Reserve System 
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BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


Established 1818 


4th & Chestnut Sts. 60 State St. 
etna 59 Wall St. NEW YORK Boston 





July Investments 


peeve ipe opportunities for investment 
either in tax-exempt Government, State 
and Municipal issues or in the bonds of well 
managed corporations are at present avail- 
able. Our July investment circular describes 
a diversified list of securities, and may be had 
upon application. 


cA Century of Service 








BROWN, ‘SHIPLEY &? COMPANY 
Established 1810 


Founders Court, Lothbury Office for Travelers 
LONDON, E.C. _ 123 Pall Mall, LONDON, S.W. 












































FRIENDS IN 
EVERY CLIME 


from Switzer] and 
to 


the Seashore 


In any place, in any emergency 


+7 pe Amer American 
“A. B - bankers Cheques 
are trustworthy traveling companions. 
Carry them for safety and convenience. 





HEY are safe because you alone can cash them. Your countersig- 

nature in the presence of the acceptor identifies you. ,If lost or stolen 
they cannot be cashed. They are convenient because they are easy to 
carry and are accepted the world over. 


Issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, in convenient wallets—at almost 
any bank in the United States and Canada. 


For full information write to 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 

































FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


(Continued) 

Money is scarce and credit is hard to 
get. The result is that prices have been 
going down, business has become slack, 
the demand for labor is reduced, and 
wages are falling. This works a hard- 
ship on many people, particularly those 
who borrowed money when dollars were 
cheap and must now ‘pay their debts 
with dollars which are worth a good 
deal more than was formerly the case. 
In this connection it may be interesting 
to quote a paragraph from a little book 
by E. W. Kemmerer, entitled “High 
Prices and Deflation:” 

“The greatest long-time borrower dur- 
ing the period of the war was the Gov- 
ernment. Our net war debt, deducting 
the amount due us from the Allies, is 
approximately ten and one-half billion 
dollars. Most of these dollars, when the 
Government received them, were dollars 
of low purchasing power. If we should 
deflate rapidly and substantially the 
Government would repay dollars of 
high and continually higher purchasing 
power. It would get these higher pur- 
chasing power dollars by taxes. In the 
light of modern tendencies in Federal 
taxation it appears probable that those 
who held the bonds would be the ones 
who would be called upon ultimately to 
pay the lion’s share of the taxes which 
would provide the Government with the 
funds for interest payments and amorti- 
zation. But the public would not realize 
this; particularly in view of the tax- 
exemption privileges enjoyed by these 
bondholders. It does not require much 
imagination, therefore, or political acu- 
men to see visions of attempts at defla- 
tion being countered in the near future, 
as they were about half a century ago, 
by the charge that ‘the great moneyed 
interests, the tax-exempt bondholders, 
who had manipulated the market so as 
to get most of the bonds into their own 
hands, had artificially depressed com- 
modity prices and were exploiting the 
public by forcing up the value of the 
dollars the Government owed them.’ 
These words will have a familiar ring 
to persons acquainted with the demands 
of the Greenback Party of 1876 and with 
the charges later made concerning the 
‘crime of 1873.’ ” 

Deflation is a painful process, but it 


INCORPORAT Least cost. Greatest advantages. 
Cost not_ affected by amount of 
IN AR I ZON A capital. Transact business and kee} 
books anywhere. Stock made full 

paid and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks aud 
directions free. Stockholders are exempt from corporate 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., Box 8-N, Phoenix, Arizona 













Once in a while a 
man gets rich 
thru speculation. 

; Most of the time he is ruined. 
investors in our FIRST FARM MORTGAGES add 
to their holdings regularly. For 38 years no ia- 
vestor has lost a dollar thru us. The rate is 7%- 
Send for offerings and Descriptive Pamphlet ‘‘S.” 
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is a necessary one, because the gold re- 
serves of the world are not adequate to 
support the supply of money in circula- 
tion. This is true of the other countries 
of the world to a higher degree than it 
is of the United States. It is necessary 
for us to deflate our currency, however, 
and if people find themselves pinched in 
the process they can take consolation in 
the fact that, even if their possessions 
will not bring as many dollars as for- 
merly, these dollars are worth more 
than they used to be. If a stock they 
bought two years ago at 98 is now sell- 
ing at 74, the $74 it will bring nowgare 
certainly worth more than they would 
have been at the time the stock was 
purchased. This is undoubtedly true in 
terms of securities. 

The banks have been extremely par- 
ticular about loaning money for specu- 
lation, and of course have been the most 
active agencies in bringing about defla- 
tion. People who have held securities 
on margin—putting up part of the 
money and borrowing the balance—have 
been hard hit, and in numerous in- 
stances suffered serious losses. Defla- 
tion has brought about a pretty thorough 
house-cleaning in business and in the 
security markets. House-cleaning is not 
pleasant, but its results are always bene- 
ficial. So with deflation. What is hap- 
pening to us now is not much fun, but 
we shall be better off because of it and 
our business and industrial life will be 
on a sounder and more lasting basis 
than it has been in several years. This 
condition will be reflected in the price 
of securities. That is, sound securities. 
The answer is that the man who has 
worked and saved has opportunities to 
invest his money now with every pros- 
pect of benefits to be gained as a result 
of improving conditions in business and 
throughout the world generally. There 
always are opportunities for the man 
who works and saves. 
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Travel the Water Way 


And enjoy the healthful lake breezes and 
the home-like comforts aboard the pala- 
tial D. & C. steamers. 
DAILY BETWEEN 
Detroit and Buffalo Detroit and Cleveland 
(Eastern Time) (Eastern Time) 
7 Lv. each city 11 p. m. 
Lv. Detroit 5:30 p. m. Arr. each city 6:15 a. m. 
Arr. Buffalo 8:30 a, m, (Daylight trips during 
Lv. Buffalo 6:00 p. m. July and August) 
Arr. Detroit 9:00 a, m. /v. each city 8:30 a. m. 
. Arr. each city 4:00 p. m. 
FARE— $6 00 one way, FARE—$3.60 one way, 
$11.50 round trip. $6.60 round trip. 
Berths, $1.80 up; staterooms, 
$4.20 up; parlor, $7.20 up. 
(War tax extra) 
Rail tickets accepted, either way, between Detroit 
and Buffalo; Detroit and Cleveland. Automobiles 
transported (gas must be removed). Wireless 
equipment. 
For reservations address R. G. Stoddard, 
General Passenger Agent, Detroit, Mich. 
DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 
A, 4 Steams, cS 
resident eneral Manager 
J. T. McMillan, Vice President 
R. G. Stoddard, Gen. Pass. Agt. 
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The Water Way 
To Health 


There is hardly a reaction or process 
that goes on inside the body in which 
water is not indispensable. A thirsty 
body easily becomes diseased. 


Plenty of water taken daily helps materially in 
keeping the internal system cleansed and wholesome. 
Yet most people do not drink a sufficient quantity of 
water—either because they do not like it, that it seems 
to upset the stomach, or for some like reason. Try 
this: Sift a little 


ENO’'s 


FRUIT SALT 


(Derivative Compound) 

into a glass of water—watch it effervesce—and when 
the sparkling bubbles have settled on the glass, drink. 

This agreeable, clean-tasting, refreshing health-drink 
quenches thirst, helps to correct a too acid stomach, 
to relieve symptoms of indigestion, overcome sick 
headache and unavoidable errors of diet. 

A larger amount of ENO in water serves to assure 


mild but efficient laxative action and effect. ENO 
At all has been the regulator of health—used by 
druggists, young and old—for over fifty years. 
$1.25 








ee et Prepared only by 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., London, S.E., England 


Sales Agents: Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
New York—Toronto—Sydney 


a large bottle 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, 





Governess, ‘Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant ? 
The Classified Want Department of The Outlook has 
for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results. 
The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


| 
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charged for the 


forwarded by us to the advertiser 





THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, 
Real Estate, Live Stock and Poultry, sixty cents per agate line, four 
columns to the page. Not less than four lines accepted. 

“Want” advertisements, under the various headings, “Board and 
Rooms,” “Help Wanted,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, 
including the address, for each insertion, The first word of each “Want” 
advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. If 
answers are to be addressed in care of The Outlook, twenty-five cents is 


box number named in the 
and bill for postage rendered. 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Replies will be 
Address: 


advertisement. 











Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 








Delightful Autumn Tours 


EUROPE 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailings Aug. 13 and Sept. 14 


For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Independent travel to the West and Eastern and Ca- 
nadian points. Itineraries submitted. Inclusive price. 
THE TEMPLE TOURS 
65 A Franklin St. - - - BOSTON 
















EE 
THs beauty, fascination, and mys- 

tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 


countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘“ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traftic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 


EUROPE 1921 


Moderate 
routes. 





Parties enrolling now. 
prices. Most interesting 
Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOURS °°is.atony Mase.” 


Hotels and Resorts 
CANADA 


"THE SIGN OF THE — 
TROUT AND THE FLY 


In the heart of the Laurentian Mountains. A Select 
Lodge run by university men. 75 miles from 
Montre al, on privately owned forest land. 
Finest lake oad mountain scenery. Altitude 
1,600 ft. Excellent trout fishing and shooting. 
High grade cuisine. References exchanged. 
Capacity, 12 men. Opens July > and closes 
September 15. Apply to Pau. A. LEIGHTON, 
Lac Superieur, Terrebonne C ounty, P. Q., Can. 


CONNECTICUT 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 











the year. An ideal place for your summer's 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. KE. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





_ MAINE 
DRIFTWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Beautifully located 
\erlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE 


The HOMESTEAD 


Abe ays cool. 


T.E.H 





Bailey 
Island, 


Bathing 
AZEIL 


June 15-Sept. 15. 
beach near, 


ooklet. 





MASSACHUSETTS 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot o-_ a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
It atfords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


Hotels and Resorts 
NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 
40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and shop- 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk to 
all principal theaters. A high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 


HOTEL JUDSON 53 Washing- 


ton Square 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


VERMONT 


\HESTER, VT. “ The Maples,” Delight- 

/ ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 
rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
— croquet, fine roads. Ter ms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 























MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season June 24 to Sept. 10. Reservations may 
be made now. Detailed information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


ELMWOOD COURT INN 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

A Cozy Inn Amid the Hills. Open 

June into October. Attractive rates for June. 

Booklet on request. J. A. MCNAMARA, Prop. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 
WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Hot and cold running water in_nearly all 
bedrooms. Some private baths. Many com- 
fortably furnished rooms for general use. 
Large, breezy, ‘8c reened piazza. Fern room. 

* Crow’s nest ”’ Outlook. Edison Phonograph 
—laboratory model. Casino (separate build- 
ing) with playroom for children. Bowling, 
tennis, croquet. Pleasant forest walks and 
country drives. Milk, cream, berries, fresh 
eggs, chickens. Rates $15, 18, 21, 25 a week. 


NEW YORK 














Health Resorts 
LINDEN People to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa.|ay, iuatitntion devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity. 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circniar to 
Ropenrr Liepincorr Watrer, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


The Bethesda White te Hjaine, 


A private sanitarium for a and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 








The Ideal Place for Sick 























Country Board 


13 July 
AUTOMOBILES 





AUTOMOBILE owners, es emen, me 
chanics, repairmen, send tee copy of 
our current issue. It contains helpful, in. 
structive information on overhauling, ignit ion 
troubles, wiring, carburetors, storage bat. 
teries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated. 8 - 
for free copy to-day. Automobile Digest, 
527 Butler Building, ‘incimnati. 


FOR THE HOME 


HONEY. Delicious new clover honey di rect 
from producer. Guaranteed pure and clean, 
10 pounds $1.90, 5 pounds $1.05. h. age 
poewela Zones 1, 2, 3. erbert A. McCalliun, 

+reat Barrington, Mass. 











PHOTO DEVELOPING 


GET acquainted offer : Mail us 20c with any any 
size film or six negatives for development 
and six velvet prints. Twenty-four hour ser- 
vice. Fine work. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 323 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va. 


__SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


IDEAL climate, special teachers, faithful, 
careful treatment, massage, medical ortho- 
pedic gymnastics. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
141, Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING for PROFIT. Earn handsome 
income; home cooked food, catering, tea 
room, ete. Correspondence course. Aw. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 

BIG money and fast sales. Every owner 
bays cole initials for his auto. You charge 
$1.50, make $1.35. Ten orders daily easy. W rite 
for particulars and free samples. Americ an 
Monogram Co., Dept. 167, East Orange, N..J. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Ageucy, 
Albany, N. Y. 

DIETITIANS. superintendents. cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons. house 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence. Kast Side Box 5. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee ; housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, 
governesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers, 
seugemions. 51 Trowbridge St., Cambridge, 

ass. 























Bountai= air, beautiful surround- 

ings; fresh eggs, miik, vegetables, 
fruits; large, cool rooms; modern bath. 
Special rates to families. 


THE MAPLES, Coudersport, Pa. 
Property Wanted 


\ 7ANTED, for August, in the Berk- 

shires, a small house with garage ; 
accessible to village. Address Children’s De- 
— Public Library, Fort Wayne. Ind. 

















BELLPORT,L.I. 
Goldthwaite Inn On Great South Bay 
Cool, comfortable, charming. Farm vege- 
tables. Tennis, golf, sailing, bathing. 
Mom Pleasant House, Orient, L.1. Quiet, 
refined, homelike. Most delightful spot 
3 minutes’ walk 
from beach. Illus. booklet. Accommodates 
150. Eugene J. McDonnell, Prop. and Mgr. 


NEW YORK CITY 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 
New York 

A hotel of Quality and Refine- 
ment, located in the Residential 
Section of the West Side. Short 
block from Broadway Subway 
Station—within easy reach of all 
Shops and Theaters. 


Rates-— 





onthe Island. Water sports. 








Single Room - » $1.50 
Single Room, Bath near by, $2.00 


Parlor, Bedroom, Bath, for 2 $3, $4, $5 
Parlor, 2 Bedrooms, Bath $5, $6, $7 


Excellent Restaurant 


Moderate Prices—Table d’Hote or a la Carte 
Write fur Booklet Cund Map of N. Y. City 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Fist St., New York 
30 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 




















Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
FOR SALE 407%$0n shorefront 


NIANTIC 

CONN. Salt water bathing, boating, fishing, 
clamming. 100 acres woods, 500 ft. stone dock ; 

river }4 tol mile wide. Box 62, Chatham, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY 


Closing of Estate. 3-apartment house; 
17 rooms, 3 baths; beautifully located. Owner 
on premises. 67 Blakeman P1., Stratford,Conn. 


MAINE 
Country House For Sale 


Fine old brick house in the town of 
Hollis, Maine, along the Saco River, with 
outbuildings and about one acre of land. 
Near the summer home of Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. For particulars address Mrs. GEO. 8S. 
HOBBS. 127 Pleasant Street, Portland, Me. 
FOR 


ste YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


To settle an estate, attractive house 
and furniture; 7 master’s rooms, 3 baths, 
2 servants’ rooms, living and dining rooms, 
butler’ 8 pantry, kitchen, laundry, furnace, 
4 fire eplaces, sun and sleeping porches. 

J. PERLY PUTNAM, Agt., York Harbor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(\H ARMING HOUSE For Sale. or 
To Rent, and never rented before; 
mojern. Plymouth, Mass. Apply to 
J. B. SWANTON, Esy., 60 Allerton Street. 


NEW YORK 
Adirondacks yore ers. 


Cottages, fully equipped, very modern : bath, 
toilets, etc. Season $300 to $1,000. W. H. Oris. 


CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 


$90 for August. $125 August into October. 
Furnished, 5 rooms, running water: inside 
toilet. Fine location. A. WARD, Jay, N. Y. 



































HELP WANTED 


Professional Situations 
WANTED—Nurse for the summer for small 
aay in institution in the country. 164, 
Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Retined, experienced woman 
between 30 and 40 to take charge of girl7 
and boy 64 yearsof age. Must speak good 
French and be able to start children in musi: 
Protestant preferred. State salary, experi- 
ence, and give references. P. O. Box 384, 
Waterville, N. Y. 








__ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


WANTED—Position as librarian in board- 
ing school or small college, boys’ boarding 
oo] preferred, by woman librarian of ten 
years’ experience. Would do clerical work 
if desired. 162, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

HOUSEKEEPER. By experienced home 
maker. Fond of outdoor life. Cheerful dis 
position and cultured. Widower preferred. 
66. Outlook. 

COMPANION or managing housekeeper 
where ability, culture, an true womanhood 
are appreciated. Experienced. References 
exchanged. Would travel. 165, Outlook. 

WANTED—Position by school secretary a8 
traveling or nurse-companion. Capable of 
taking entire charge of nervous or chronic 
invalid. Best references. College graduate. 
168, Outlook. 

PROTESTANT, cultured young woman, 
companion to lady or semi-invalid. Highest 
credentials. Personal interview. Permanent. 
169, Outlook. 

HOUSEKEEPER assistant in school or 





institution. Miss Deans, 271 West End Ave., 
New York 
Teachers and Governesses 





SENIOR college student, companionable 
and fond of athletics, wishes position 38 
tutor in engineering and mathematics. 174, 
Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"MISS Guthman. New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Kefer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sel! The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary: 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave» 
New York City. 

HALF the people who write for free sai: 
ples order later. Th@re’s a reason. 21) sheets 
notepaper and 100 envelopes printed with 
your name and address $1.50. Lewis, Pa 
Second Ave., Troy, N. 

WANTED-—Christian home for well-bor? 
girl of eleven. No family ties. Very taleuted 
gentle, affectionate, and responsive. _ best ol 
references. Type suitable for home of “e valth 
and refinement. Address 170, Outlook 
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1924 
FOLLOW THROUGH 


BY FRANCIS B. KEENE 
Consul-General at Rome 


H™ the teaching of the tee— 
Follow through— 

Gem of golf’s philosophy; 
Follow through. 

Heed the maxim, soon or late 

You may baffle fickle fate 

And be known among the great. 
Follow through. 


On the links of life be wise. 
Follow through. 

It may win you Fortune's prize. 
Follow through. 

When in enterprise you vie, 

On your purpose keep your eye. 

Let your swing be true and high. 
Follow through. 


BETTER THAN BOLTS 
BY PAUL V. COLLINS 


very blacksmith and wheelwright 

knows that the way to fit a tire 
onto the felloe is to heat the tire, so 
that while it is expanded by the heat 
it is larger than the felloe, and as it 
cools it contracts, binding itself fast 
upon the wheel. But it has remained 
for the Bureau of Standards to reverse 
that principle. 

This problem came to the Bureau: 
Find a method of binding heavy steel 
plates together where it is impossible 
to use bolts because of the location of 
the plates and where the shearing power 
is too great for screws. 

The scientists bored inch holes 
through the steel plates and prepared 
steel pins eight or ten inches long and 
one-thousandth of an inch or _ one- 
fifteen hundredth of an inch larger in 
diameter than the holes. The pins were 
about ten inches long—the thickness of 
the two plates to be fastened together. 
Then, the plates being in position, the 
steel pins were immersed for ten 
minutes in a beaker of liquid air which 
was at a temperature of 2,000° F. below 
zero. This intense cold contracts the 
pins, so that they are easily driven into 
the holes, and upon their regaining their 
normal temperature the expansion gives 
an enormous grip, stronger than any 
rivets. 

Another method, equally original, but 
a little less reliably effective, consists in 
Making the steel pins slightly smaller 
in diameter than the holes into which 
they are to fit. Then along the axis of 
each pin is drilled a hole an eighth of 
an inch in diameter. This hole is filled 
with a high explosive known to soldiers 
as TNT. After the pin has been driven 
home, the TNT is set off, causing the 
Pin to expand, and this expansion re- 
Mains permanent, gripping the sides of 
the socket and holding like a rivet. 

These methods—both new—are not 
available to ordinary workshops, un- 
€quipped with liquid air or with the 
hécessary knowledge of high explosives, 
but they will be found useful where old 
Means are impossible. 
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The Breeze 
-of the Seven Seas 





ssh Sha 





Perhaps you are not sailing any of the 
seven seas this Summer. No matter—the 
breeze that blows the traveler happily on 
his way is aland breeze also. It is money. 
Not so much in amount, as that it shall be 
convenient, safe against loss or theft, and 
good as gold anywhere. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


Are the ‘‘ insured money’”’ of all nations 


Sky-blue in color, about the size of a dollar 
bill, these cheques are issued in amounts of 19, 
20, 50, 100 and 200 dollars. Sterling cheques 
in 5 and 10£—French Franc cheques in 200 


and 400 francs. They come in a neat leather | 


wallet with perforated ends and cost 50c for 
each $100. You sign each cheque when 
bought. To cash them you sign your name 
asecondtime. These two signatures identify 
you as the rightful owner. No form of money 
is so absolutely safe—none so universally 
recognized the world over—for larger sums 
American Express Letters of Credit are de- 
sirable. They are easily changed into .our 
Travelers Cheques without extra cost. 


Holders of American Express Travelers 
Cheques or Letters of Credit command the 
services of the American Express Company’s 
world organization. These offices and thou- 
sands of correspondents everywhere assure 
the traveler the most helpful advice and 
practical assistance. 

Wherever you go this summer, near or far, 
week-ends or a tour of the world, convert your 
money into American Express Travelers 
Cheques. 

For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations and itineraries or 
plan your cruise or tour through the American 
Express Travel Department. 


65 Broadway, New York 
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EUROPE 
BY. 
_ CUNARD- 
_ ANCHOR 


' FASTEST PASSENGER AND | 
FREIGHT STEAMERS © | 


offering the best of accommodations, in- 


cluding drawing. rooms — lounges — 
veranda cafés — swimming’ baths — 
gymnasia. 


ONE MILLION TONS 
of shipping will be under the Company’s 
control on completion of the thirteen 


LARGE AND LUXURIOUS 
' STEAMERS 


now building 
For Schedules and all information, apply 


CUNARD - ANCHOR 
STEAM SHIP LINES | 
25 Broadway New York 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout U:S. A. and Canada 
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SONGS OF LIBERTY 


Sacred and Secular. Specially adapted for 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ CAMPS AND COMMUNITY CHORUSES 


This book also includes the well known melodies of the South. 


Attractively bound in cloth. 
$25.00 per hundred 30c per single copy 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 156 Sth Ave., New York City 








ideal SUMMER 
VACATIONS 


BERMUDA| 








Two Days from New Yor 


8 Days *91™ tins 
ays Upward 
Including all expenses for Steamer, 
Hotel and Side Trips 


fF Payment Insures ape a 
balance 10 days before sailing. 


Bermuda is COOL in Summer 
(average Summer temperature 79 degrees) 


All Outdoor Sports 


Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fishing, Riding, Driv- 
ing or Cycling or visiting Bermuda’s wonderful 
Crystal Caves and Sea Gardens. 


No Passports—Sailings every Five Days 
via Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 


**FORT VICTORIA’? 
**FORT HAMILTON’? 
Send for FREE de luxe Summer Tours booklet to 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall Street, New York 
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BY THE WAY 


HE Cape Cod Canal is declared by 
T Secretary Weeks to be the busiest 
coastal waterway of the world. It has 
more traffic than the Suez Canal, and 
is regarded as one of the chief arteries 
of commerce in New England. Its pur- 
chase by the Government for $11,500,000 
has been recommended by Secretary 
Weeks, on account of its military and 
naval potentialities. 





Mother (as reported in the “American 
Legion Weekly” )—“Why do you wish to 
be a great general like Sherman?” 
Willie—‘“‘So’s I can say things like him 
and not get licked.” 


Edward Payson Weston, the pedes- 
trian who was famous a generation ago 
for his wonderful walking feats, is still 
hale and hearty at the age of eighty-two 
years, sO a newspaper paragraph states. 
Even now he walks three miles daily 
for his mail and several times a week 
takes a twelve-mile walk in the neigh- 
borhood of his home, Plutarch, Ulster 
County, New York, just to keep himself 
in condition. Weston once walked 550 
miles in six days, and 5,000 miles in 
100 days. 





“We inclose herewith” is a common 
expression in business letters. It is 
criticised by a correspondent as tauto- 
logical. “Anything that is inclosed is 
necessarily ‘herewith,’” he says. “Each 
other” is also objected to in such 
phrases as, “The crowd got in each 
other’s way.” This, our subscriber 
says, should of course be “one an- 
other’s,” as applying to more than two 
persons. 


More than one hundred buffalo calves 
were born in the Yellowstone National 
Park this spring, a bulletin says, and 
the Park herd now numbers approxi- 
mately seven hundred. As if in celebra- 
tion of the increase, it is said that the 
Park’s springs are more active than at 
any other time in thirty years. 





“Experiments have shown that it is a 
good idea to place any special article a 
store wishes to push in the window at 


the left of the main store door.” The 
statement is made in a book called 
“American Business Methods.” The 


reason given is: “The customer hesi- 
tates and generally looks to the left as 
he opens the door with his right hand.” 
Another strategic point recommended is 
the store’s exit: “A placard should face 
the customer as he is ready to leave the 
store.” 





Some East Indian potentates have 
been noted for their friendship for 
their British coadjutors. One of these 
was a certain Rawat described in a new 
edition of the works of Colonel James 
Tod, a British Agent in India in the 
early part of the last century. He was 
visiting a city called Begun, and trav- 
eled in state. In going through the his- 
toric gateway of the town the elephant 
on which he was riding became fright- 
ened and threw him off; he narrowly 














escaped death. When he recovered 





from the accident and renewed his cere. F 


monial entrance, he found, to his aston- 


ishment, that “the noble gateway, tlic 
work of Kalemegh, had been reduced ito 
a heap of ruins. I deplored this rash 
destruction of the gateway, but the 
Rawat declared that he could never 
have looked upon it again with com- 
placency, since it had nearly deprived 
me of life.” 





In some wide-awake stores, according 
to “American Business Methods,” a 
meeting of employees is held once a 
month to discover and eliminate all 
waste of effort, time, and material. A 
list of questions is asked and answered. 
One question, which suggests unusual 
humility on the part of the store’s man- 
agers, at one of these meetings was 


this: ‘Give ten reasons why this store 
would displease you if you were a 
patron.” 





Anéther store mentioned in the book 
above quoted from is said to taboo the 
word “Hello” in an employee’s answer 
to a telephone call. The firm’s name or 
“Good-morning” is preferred. When a 
customer is addressed, “Are you receiv- 
ing attention?” is insisted on in this 
store instead of the blunt = query, 
“Waited on?” “Can I interest you in 
shirts?” is regarded as_ better than 
“Something for you?” And “What is it 
you wish?” is approved, rather than 
“What is it you want?” 





Under the headline “Trouble in the 
Transmission” the “Journal” of the 
American Medical Association reprints 
this local item from the Lisbon (Ohio) 
“Journal:” “Mrs. Lucy Mumaw has 
been under the Doctor’s car this week.” 





The “Journal” (of the A.M.E.) pub- 
lishes a series of “definitions” in its 
humorous column. These are samples: 
“Gall—The word that comes after ‘You- 
gottalotta.’ Gargle—The German lan- 
guage. Gas—The usual ingredient of 
after-dinner speeches. Glacial—Attitude 
to be assumed in response to request for 
a $10 loan. Goggles—Modern substitute 
for an intelligent appearance.” 





The following clipping from a treas 
ured scrap-book is sent by a reader, 
with the suggestion that many persons 
would like to keep it for reference: 

The longest chapter of the New 

Testament is the first chapter of 

Luke; it contains eighty verses. The 


shortest is I John, first chapter; it 
contains ten verses. The longest 
verse in the Old Testament is the 


ninth verse of the eighth chapter of 
Esther. It contains ninety words, 
composed of 426 letters. The short- 
est verse in the Old Testament is the 
twenty-fifth verse of the first chapter 
of I Chronicles, consisting of twelve 
letters and three words. The nine- 
teenth chapter of II Kings and thirty- 
seventh chapter of Isaiah read alike. 
The twenty-first verse of the seventh 
chapter of Ezra contains all the let- 
ters of the alphabet with the excep- 
tion of “J.” The thirty-fifth verse, 
eleventh chapter, of St. John is the 
shortest in the Bible. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 
oy V E began housekeeping, many years 
¥ ago, with The Outlook, and very 
liti'le furniture,” writes a subscriber in 
Minnesota. “The Outlook has_ been 
periodically renewed, likewise the furni- 
ture—both necessary in our housekeep- 
ing. The weekly. visits of The Outlook 
have been welcome because we have not 


agreed on all points with its editors. I 
think if we had you would have been 


‘tiresome and the visits would have been 


discontinued long ago. My aged father, 
a retired clergyman, lived with us before 
his death, and how he did disagree with 
The Outlook’s theology! At the last he 
could read only with the aid of a mag- 
nifying-glass the size of a saucer; but he 
never missed a number. It was on 
these points of disagreement that he 
loved to dwell, to study, to ‘sputter,’ and 
to grow.” 


ERE is a brief excerpt from a long 

letter from A. L. Davis, of North 
Loup, Nebraska, who, along with numer- 
ous others, writes to us in divided 
strain: “What America needs is a con- 
sistent, continuous foreign policy. And 
the fact that Harding is going ahead 
with the policies of Wilson, notwith- 
standing election promises, shows that 
beneath the insincerity of politics there 
is developing an American foreign 
policy, in spite of politics. Your bitter 
denunciations of the Wilson Administra- 
tion, while approving so much of the 
same programme when directed by a 
Republican, has been one of the painful 
surprises to me. I had said I would 
stop my subscription, though I have 
been a subscriber for years. However, 
lam inclosing check for renewal. ‘With 
all your faults,’ I cannot do without 
you.” 


—_— time back you asked for the 
peregrinations of certain copies of 
The Outlook,” writes Edna S. Knapp, of 
Caryville, Massachusetts. “Allen East- 
man Cross, the hymn-writer, takes the 
paper in Milford, Massachusetts. He 
hands it to Mrs. Carl J. Dane, of Mil- 
ford; then it comes to us here in Cary- 
ville. We read it, and add it to all our 
Own periodicals and send them to a 
family of seven nine miles from the rail- 
way in the Vermont hills. The Bartletts 
read the copies threadbare; the mother 
keeps the papers in her own hands first 
and reads aloud the things the older 
children can appreciate at the evening 
Story hour; then the papers really begin 
to circulate as she passes them on. I 
believe The Outlook is less of a maga- 


zine than a habit. 

A MAN in Brookline, Massachusetts, 
. likes his copy of Chesterton’s 
The Man Who Was Thursday,” which 


'We recently offered as a premium. He 


Writes: “The books of the Modern 
Library are a boon to the invalid and the 
»ecause of the excellent print and 
the licht weight to handle.” 


N® ‘Ly 700 letters were received in 
: Contest Number Three; prize win- 
rs wll be announced in an early issue. 
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Twelve hundred leading architects and leaders of the nation- 
wide ‘‘Qwn Your Home’’ Movement make possible a great 
new association which guarantees savings from 25% to 40%. 


A membership may save you $500.00 to $2,500.00. 


waste of paying rent for a house owned by somebody else. 
You want to be sure that your house plans are as perfect and economical as the 
most skillful architect can make them. You want to know how to finance a home 
so that what you now pay each month for rent will, little by little, make your home 


7 f OU want to own your own home. 


your own. 
How can you get this information? 


How can you be sure that the home you finally 
decide upon will be all that you dreamed it would 
be? How can you be sure that you will not waste 
$500 or even $2,500 in needless building expense? 

The answer to all these questions has been 
provided through the organization of the Home 
Owners’ Service Institute—an organization exist- 
ing for one purpose and one purpose only —/o 
make possible more and better homes for men and women 
of moderate means at savings from 25 per cent to 40 per cent. 


Fifty Homes Laid Down 
on Your Library Table 

The Home Owners’ Service Institute grew out 
of the nation-wide “Own Your Home’’ Movement, 
which had the co-operation of leading architects, 
building and loan associations, investment bankers 
and real estate associations all over the country. 

In the 1921 National Prize ‘‘Small House Com- 
petition,’’ open to all American architects, more 
than 1,200 well-known architects submitted plans 
for economical bungalows and houses of four, 
five and six rooms in frame, brick, and stucco. 
The fifty prize-winners selected have been gath- 
ered together in a handsome book—a de_ luxe 
library edition—the ‘Home Builder’s Plan Book.” 

To members of the Home Owners’ Service Insti- 
tute this book will be sent immediately upon re- 
ceipt of the coupon below. Think of it—fifty 
homes all laid down on your library table for you 
to study, discuss and compare. This is part, but 
only part of the service which members receive. 

A series of fourteen educational pamphlets is 
included in the service. These booklets contain a 
wealth of practical and invaluable information for 
the home builder, written by the leaders of the 
“Own Your Home’ Movement and the 1921 “Own 
Your Home” Expositions in Chicago and New 
rork. i 

You receive an Active Membership Certificate 
in the Home Owners’ Service Institute for one 
year. All questions which arise while you plan, 
or during actual construction of your home, will 
be answered, free of charge, by correspondence. 
Our corps of experts will be at your service. 


Making a Little Money 
Go a Long Way 

A complete statement of the twenty-four ser- 
vices offered to members is contained in the panel 
on the right. Read this list carefully. It is as 
if you had gathered together for personal consul- 
tation the nation’s leading architects and home- 
building experts and put your individual problem 
into their hands. 
SEND NO MONEY. CLIP THE COUPON 


. t 
You pay $5 only when you have examined , 
the Service } 
The Home Owners’ Service Institute is 1 
conducting a nation-wide campaign for 1,000,- 
000 members. It wants to enroll every ! 
American family of moderate mearts_ which ' 
hopes, either this year or at any time in f 
the future to build and own its own home. 1 
While the offer remains open, the price of 1 
membership is not $100 or $50 or even $25. ’ 
The Institute asks for no money at all in : 
advance. It offers to send to any _responsi- 
ble man or woman who will clip the special ' 
introductory coupon the complete service. 1 
Accept it; examine it; pay the postman. $5 1 
for your membership and complete service, ’ 
plus the small postage fee. If at the end , 
of ten days you are not more than satis- 
fied with your membership, return the ser- ! 
The Institute will promptly return the 
I 


vice. 
for yours 


fee and substitute another 
on the Membership Rolls. 


name 


But you must act now. 
















How you can build your home 
at a saving of hundreds of dollars 


You want to free yourself from the economic 


The Institute does 


not promise to keep the membership open at 


this rate for a permanent period. 


Read the 


24 Service features; and fill in and clip the 


coupon now. 





These are the 24 Services to which 

your membership entitles you. $5 

invested now may save you hun- 

dreds. 

1. Fifty prize house designs. 

2. Diversified series of plans. 

(a) Brick (d) 4-room 

(b) Frame (e) 5-room 

(c) Stucco (f) 6-room 

Guide to building costs. 

The “Small House Competition.” 

Privilege of purchasing architects’ 

blueprint working drawings 

specifications for 50 plans, ready to 

build. 

6. How to solve Home Owning Finan- 

cial Problems. 

Home Site—A Savings Account. 

Selecting the Building ‘Site. 

9. Cost Estimating, Securing Bids, Let- 
ting Contracts. 

10. Good Architectural Planning. 

11. Selection of Materials. 

12. Building Now With Wood. 

13. The House of Brick. 

14. Stucco Homes. 

15. Planning the Plumbing. 

16. Heating With Comfort and Economy. 

17. Lighting in the Home. ° 

18. Painting the Home—Inside and Out. 

19. Decorating and Furnishing. 

20. Planting the Home Grounds. 

91. Fifty Landscape Plottings. 

22. Business of Being a House Wife. 

23. A Sample Building Contract. 

24. One Year’s Active Membership Cer- 
tificate in Home Owners’ Service In- 
stitute. 
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Home Owners’ SERVICE INSTITUTE, 
24 West 39th St., New York. 











Send me your Service. I will pay the Post- 
man $5 upon delivery (plus the small post- 
age fee). If I am not satisfied for any rea- 
son whatsoever, you agree to refund my 
money upon return of Service and Member- 
ship. 

Name 
(Please print name) 
Address 
City .. Outlook 7-20-21 
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Take a Novel With You 


entertaining to read and 
pleasant to remember 


THE CHAIR ON THE BOULEVARD 
By LEONARD MERRICK 

N. Y. Times. 

‘Some of the most exquisitely amusing yarns 

in the literature of our times are in this 

collection.’ —Beston Herald. 

ty the author of “While Paris Laughed,” 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth,” ete 
Kach, $1.90 


“Unique and unapproachable.” 


TORCHLIGHT 
By BARONESS LEONIE 
AMINOFF 


This story of men and women who lived out 
their destinies in one of the most dramatic 
periods of history, the French Revolution, is 
told with strength, humor, and sympathy. A 
recommend without reservation 
$2.00 


hook we 


GREEN APPLE HARVEST 
By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH 


She is of the soil of Thomas Hardy,” says 
Samuel Abbott in the N. Y. Tribune. $2.00 


THE BRASSBOUNDER 

By CAPT. DAVID BONE 
Keith Preston in the Chiceage Daily News 
sNS “The more we reflect on this book the 
more we like it for its Keen observation, its 
mellow humor, and the fine story of rough 
adventure that it is.” $2.00 


HANIT THE ENCHANTRESS 

By GARRETT C. PIER 

An honest historical romance,” says H. W. 
Boynton of this story of ancient igypt, in 
the Literary Review. “It puts us for a 
breathing moment in imaginative contact 


with that storied past whose tale is never 
really told.” $2.00 


THE TRAGIC BRIDE 

By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
4 haunting novel, very beautiful, full of 
power, and marked by the authentic accent 
of romance,” says the Chieago Tribune. <A 


fresh proof of the genius of the author of 
‘The Crescent Moon.” $2.00 


EVERED 
By BEN AMES WILLIAMS 
“One of the strongest stories of human 


passion and obsession that we have ever 


read.’—-N. Y. World. 52.00 


RAINY WEEK 
By ELEANOR 

ABBOTT 
rimming over with fun, this ingenious story 
of a house party is precisely the hook to 


have at hand to amuse a week-end guest 
$1.60 


HALLOWELL 


VELVET BLACK 
By RICHARD WASHBURN 
CHILD 


Short stories of mystery and adventure, each 
ith amazing power to give the reader a 
thrill of tense suspense $2.00 


THE ISLANDS OF DESIRE 

By DIANA PATRICK 

The Islands of Desire’ will give entertain 
ment nd intellectual pleasure.” says 
the Boston Transcript. “Miss Vatrick 
has given us a strongly conceived, skillfully 


elaborated, and tirmily written story.”” $2.00 


All these books ean be bonght at 
anu hookstore, or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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Most Important Invention 


In OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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THE INLAID 
‘LINO’ Writing Bed 







NEW GUNN DESK 
Dees Away with DISFIGURED OFFICE DESK TOPS 


eliminates the use of plate glass and blotters 
Wears like iron. Feels like kid. Attractive in appeemanen. Restful 
n 


ito the eyes. No varnish to mar. Impervious to ink and stains. 
Sample Section, showing construction and full particulars, mailed FREE 


The GUNN FURNITURE Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
“Thirty years builders of Desks’’ 








NEW YORK BRANCH, No. 11 E. 36th Street, 


“The Master Salesman” 


A clear, practical, fascinating work, explaining 
the Real Secrets of Personality, Magnet- 
ism, Persuasion and Salesmanship 
A Handsome Volume Price $3.00 Postpaid 


W. L. VAN OSDOL 
515 Arlington Pl. Chicago, Ill. 
































TEACH ERS’ AGENCIES | 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 
Recommends teachers to colleges, Public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr, 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
THE PENOBSCOT TUTORING SCHOOL 


Summer Term: July 11-Sept.10 DEER ISLE, ME. 
A legitimate school of highly specialized instrue- 
tion, located in ideal surroundings. A faculty of experts 
and a complete equipment. For information address The 
Directors—S. B. Knowlton, Lestér D. Tyler, Haverford, Pa. 
N. Y. Representative: W. B. Wildman, The Trinity School 











A Coarse of Forty Lessons, 
taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
\ Editor of The W riter’sMonthly. 


} One pupil has received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling right along 
to the leading magazines andthe 
best producing companies. 

Iso courses in Play. Writing, 

hotoplay Writing, Versifica~ 
tion, Journalism, etc. 


4 150-Page illustrated catalogr: free. Please Address 
| Che Home 

















DR. ESENWEIN 


Dept. 58 ingfield, Mass. : 
ESTABLISHED 1697 wweorsoraten 1904 4 
ap ADT — Os te Og A a _ 





ANTIOCH SCHOOL} 


connected with Antioch College 
Opens _in the fall of 1921 to accept a Emited number 6! 
boys and girls as boarding pupils in an ideal school enviro" 
ment. For information write to ‘ 
The Director of the Antioch School, Yellow Springs. Obie 





TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 
YONKERS, NEW YORK | 











Registered in New York State. offers a 23 years’ course- 
as general training to refined. educated women. Reaur ; 
meuts one year high school or its equivalent. Apply ‘0 th 
Directress of Nurses Yonkers, New York. : 
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